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THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
AND  THE  WORLD  TODAY 


Bernaed  Kelly 

Truth,  unlike  error,  is  eternal.  But  it  resembles  error  in 
that  particular  truths  are  not  at  all  times  of  equal  relevance. 
The  burning  question  of  yesterday  becomes  tomorrow  the 
exclusive  interest  of  historians,  and  the  truths  it  brought  to 
light  are  forgotten  no  less  than  the  errors  it  occasioned.  Even 
in  matters  of  faith  has  this  idea  of  the  relevance  of  truths 
some  application,  though  a  restricted  one.  A  defined  truth, 
though  always  to  be  believed,  is  not  of  equal  relevance  to 
every  age.  It  never  ceases  to  be  true,  never  ceases  to  be  of 
enduring  spiritual  value  for  the  Christian  life.  But  succeeding 
generations  draw  in  varying  degrees  from  the  treasures  it 
contains  according  as  their  needs  direct  them  towards  it  with 
greater  or  less  urgency. 

What  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  Is 
its  place  today  among  the  articles  of  faith  which  are  no  longer 
calculated  to  grip  the  Christian  mind  t  Or  is  it  still  of  burning 
relevance,  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  its  definition  ? 

The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  diflSculty,  of  course,  in  drawing  up  a  more  or 
less  complete  list  of  the  more  or  less  burning  questions  of  the 
day  and  in  showing  the  more  or  less  complete  connection  their 
solutions  have  with  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
But  that  is  no  way  to  treat  a  real  problem.  Approaching  the 
problem  in  its  concrete  reality  and  setting,  we  find  it  offers 
no  hope  of  a  facile  solution.  Which  are  the  burning  questions 
of  the  day  ?  After  all,  the  world  contains  so  many  different 
categories  of  people.  W^at  is  a  burning  question  for  the  financier 
may  never  have  as  much  as  crossed  the  mind  of  the  cloistered 
religious.  Many  of  the  problems  of  war-torn  nations  do  not 
present  themselves — at  least  in  the  same  form — to  nations 
still  enjoying  the  blessing  of  peace.  What  amount  of  agreement 
is  there  between  Catholics,  Christian  non-Catholics  and  pagans 
concerning  what  makes  a  problem  to  be  a  burning  one  ?  Nor 
may  we  forget  the  body  of  Catholics — in  some  countries  the 
majority  probably — who  lead  lives  relatively  imtouched  by 
the  speculations  and  practice  of  their  non-Catholic  con¬ 
temporaries.  Even  of  Catholic  probings  of  revealed  doctrine 
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does  the  report  rarely  reach  their  ears.  Their  rule  of  life  is 
the  principal  mysteries  of  religion  understood  as  centuries 
have  understood  them,  with  little  or  no  elaboration  or  adaptation 
to  a  changing  world.  With  such  variety  of  souls  and  needs, 
how  can  we  speak  of  a  single  message  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  to  the  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  ? 

Plus  ca  change,  plus  c^est  la  mSme  chose.  Every  new  spiritual 
attitude,  every  new  spiritual  crisis,  is  merely  an  old  attitude 
or  an  old  crisis  in  new  guise.  The  newness  is  but  surface  deep. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  totality  of  today’s  spirit 
defies  analysis.  Do  the  elaborate  up-to-date  presentations  of 
Christianity  we  meet  in  spiritual  reviews  and  books  produce 
any  lasting  effect  ?  A  few  years  wears  away  the  surface  they 
analysed  so  carefully  and  they  become  dated  in  the  precise 
degree  in  which  they  were  once  up-to-date.  Any  fruitful 
examination  of  the  relevance  of  a  dogma  to  an  age  must,  it 
would  appear,  aim  principally  at  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  dogma  and  its  implications.  Then,  from  the  dogma  as 
vantage  point,  it  will  consider  the  age.  The  ultimate  aim  must 
always  be  to  mould  the  age  to  the  image  of  the  dogma  and 
not  the  opposite.  The  age  may  leave  its  mark  on  the  dogma’s 
formulation,  but  from  the  contact  of  age  and  dogma  there 
should  result  an  inner  transformation  of  the  age  dictated  by 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  revealed.  Hence,  in  reviewing 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  light  of  the 
world  of  today,  the  really  important  thing  is  to  find  out  what 
the  dogma  has  to  give  rather  than  what  the  world  of  today 
is  most  preoccupied  about.  Besides,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already,  the  world  is  so  big  and  so  varied  that  its  preoccupations, 
in  their  precisely  contemporary  form,  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  manageable  two  or  three. 

The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  states  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  preserved  free  from  the  stain  of  original 
sin,  in  view  of  the  merits  of  her  Divine  Son,  from  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception.  In  what  it  asserts  and  in  what  it 
implies  it  draws  attention  to  the  following  main  points  :  (a)  the 
existence  of  original  sin  ;  (b)  the  existence  of  the  devil  under 
whose  power  the  Blessed  Virgin  never  came  :  there  is  a  special 
enmity  between  her  and  the  devil ;  (c)  the  universality  of 
Our  Blessed  Lord’s  redemptive  mission  ;  (d)  Mary’s  unique 
holiness.  We  may  consider  these  points  one  by  one  in  their 
applicability  to  our  day. 
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The  Existence  of  Original  Sin 

Becognition  of  the  fact  of  original  sin  is,  in  every  age,  an 
essential  presupposition  of  Christian  living.  Without  a  salutary 
distrust  of  self,  buttressed  by  hope  in  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother,  one  cannot  be  a  good  Christian.  Our  day,  like  every 
other  day,  must  admit  as  much. 

It  may,  however,  be  claimed  that  minds  familiar  with  current 
fashions  of  thought  have  today  a  special  need  to  hold  more 
firmly  than  ever  before  to  that  doctrine.  Not  that  the  effects 
of  original  sin  are  easily  missed  or  commonly  denied.  On  the 
contrary,  the  vice,  ignorance  and  chaos  which  ravage  the 
world  of  souls  are  only  too  evident.  What  one  may  miss  is 
that  they  are  the  result  of  sin  and  that,  in  consequence,  they 
can  be  remedied  only  by  withdrawing  from  sin.  Men  are  too 
prone  to  fall  into  the  fatalistic  attitude  that  the  world  is  bad 
and  what  can  be  done  except  to  muddle  through  and  make 
the  best  of  our  chances.  The  badness  of  the  world  has  a  very 
definite  cause  and  a  no  less  definite  remedy.  The  Immaculate 
Conception  leaves  no  doubt  what  they  are.  Because  Mary 
was  to  be  utterly  free  from  all  taint  of  such  badness  she  was 
withdrawn  by  God  from  the  influence  of  original  sin  and  brought 
under  the  influence  of  grace.  We  in  our  poor  measure  must 
do  the  same  for  the  world  we  live  in. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  point  out  that 
the  then  current  godless  optimism  and  belief  in  the  limitless 
perfectibility  of  man  and  all  his  works  was  a  form  of  denial 
of  original  sin.  Today — ^if  a  similar  generalisation  be  permitted 
— the  form  it  takes  is  quite  other.  Men  are  losing  faith  in 
themselves  and  in  the  world.  They  realise  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  deep-rooted  evil  from  which  more  evil  stems. 
Their  problem  is  not  so  much  the  existence  of  original  sin  as 
how  to  counteract  its  effects.  The  Immaculate  Conception 
is  the  answer  to  their  questionings.  It  is  a  dogma  which  tells 
how  grace  undid  sin  in  God’s  mother.  Only  in  some  analogous 
way — only  by  grace — can  sin’s  effects  be  undone  in  the  world. 

The  Existence  of  the  Devil 

Here  once  more  we  must  distinguish  between  the  problem 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  simple  Christian  and  to  the  Christian 
caught  in  the  varied  currents  of  modem  thought.  The  former 
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accepts  the  devil  as  a  force  for  evil  and  most  particularly  for 
the  evil  of  sin.  He  fears  the  encounter  of  temptation  and  relies 
on  God’s  help  when  temptation  comes.  The  Christian  who 
is  influenced  by  modern  thought  is  bound  to  this  belief  equally 
with  his  more  intellectually  insulated  fellow.  But  his  wider 
familiarity  with  current  views  makes  his  position  somewhat 
different.  Modern  thought  is  very  much  taken  up  with  the 
idea  of  the  devil.  To  that  extent  its  influence  is  an  aid  to 
accepting  what  the  Church  teaches.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
interested  in  the  devil  mainly  as  the  author  of  preternatural 
evil  and  occult  phenomena  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  with  him 
as  the  adversary  of  God  and  of  the  life  of  grace  in  man,  as 
the  one  whom  grace  abounding  deprived  of  power  over  Our 
Lady.  The  Immaculate  Conception  is,  therefore,  a  corrective 
to  a  most  dangerous  attitude  to  a  most  dangerous  person. 
The  devil  does  not  at  all  object  to  being  regarded  as  a  super¬ 
magician,  however  unpleasant  and  unpredictable.  Magic  is 
not  his  true  concern  but  sin.  The  Immaculate  Conception 
is  supremely  indifferent  to  his  magic  :  it  is  on  an  inflnitely 
higher  level  than  that.  It  is  concerned  with  him  in  his  relation 
to  God  and  souls.  And  so  it  brands  him  as  the  enemy  of  God, 
between  whom  and  Mary  there  is  irreconcilable  enmity,  and 
reveals  the  powerless  coward  he  is  in  the  face  of  grace  and  of 
the  Mother  of  Divine  Grace. 

The  Universality  of  Our  Lord's  Redemptive  Mission 

In  this  context  it  might  be  better  to  speak  of  the  exclusiveness 
than  of  the  universality  of  Jesus’s  place  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption  inasmuch  as  the  point  to  be  stressed  is  not  that 
His  merits  were  capable  of  redeeming  all  men,  but  rather 
that  no  man  can  be  redeemed  otherwise  than  through  His 
merits.  The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  makes  this 
clear  by  asserting  that  not  even  the  Mother  of  God  is  an  exception 
to  the  law. 

At  no  time  is  this  doctrine  of  Jesus’s  pre-eminent  role  in  our 
salvation  irrelevant,  whether  to  individuals  or  to  ages.  It  is 
then  hardly  necessary  to  stress  its  present-day  relevance. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  without  Jesus  the  world  cannot 
emerge  from  chaos.  But  let  us  have  no  narrow  notion  of  what 
we  mean  by  “  without  Jesus.”  We  mean  not  only  without 
the  hidden  action  of  His  grace,  but  also  without  visible  acceptance 
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of  His  Church  and  His  law.  In  making  this  point  we  go  beyond 
what  is  immediately  evident  in  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
but  not  beyond  what  it  implies.  For  the  graces  which  flowed 
from  Jesus’s  merits  drew  Mary  Immaculate  into  the  full  stream 
of  the  economy  of  redemption — His  law,  His  Church  and  all 
the  rest.  Mary  is  the  supreme  example  of  a  human  life  flnding 
its  perfection  in  Jesus  and  all  that  He  implies.  In  her  we  see 
the  world  set  right  as  in  a  supremely  appealing  example  for 
men  to  copy. 

Jfary’s  Unique  Holiness 

This  is  perhaps  the  point  towards  which,  in  the  Marian 
year  of  freshly  enkindled  love  of  Mary,  we  turn  with  greatest 
relish.  How  does  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
help  us  to  know  and  love  Mary  better  ? 

It  throws  a  wonderful  light  on  her  great  dignity  and  holiness. 
Theologians  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  grace  she  received 
at  the  moment  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  surpasses  that 
of  all  the  angels  and  saints  together.  To  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  this  statement  we  must  recall  that  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  great  and  unique  though  it  was,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  her  holiness.  In  other  words,  Mary  began  at  a 
point  beyond  that  to  which  the  angels  and  saints  finally  attained. 
From  that  point  she  progressed  unfalteringly  ;  nothing  less 
would  be  worthy  of  her,  called  to  be  the  Mother  of  God  and 
the  helpmate  of  the  Eedeemer.  The  special  importance  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  not  that  it  is  the 
last  word  about  Mary,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  first  word  about 
her,  leaving  us  in  admiring  contemplation  of  what  her  final 
holiness  must  be  and  of  what  must  be  the  dignity  of  Divine 
Motherhood,  for  which  even  her  final  holiness  is  but  an 
appropriate  preparation. 

But  might  it  not  be  maintained  that  so  to  exalt  Mary  is  to 
set  a  barrier  up  between  her  and  us  ?  It  is  sometimes  felt  that 
the  more  we  stress  the  holiness  of  the  saints  the  further  we 
remove  them  from  helpful  fellowship  with  men  :  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  no  one  understands  and  feels  for  the 
sinner  as  does  his  fellow-sinner.  Would  it  not  appear  that  Mary, 
who  was  preserved  from  the  least  taint  of  even  the  least  of 
sins — least  as  far  as  guilt  goes,  would  be  of  all  God’s  creatures 
the  least  likely  to  fill  with  tender  understanding  the  role  of 
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mother  of  sinners  f  The  question  is  not  one  which  rises  spon¬ 
taneously  in  the  average  Christian  mind  :  Mary’s  motherhood 
is  something  we  accept  from  our  tenderest  years.  But  it  is 
well  to  consider  it  here  in  view  of  the  relatively  common  though 
strange  attitude  to  the  saints  to  which  we  have  referred  just 
now.  Possibly  a  similar  attitude,  implicit  and  unspoken,  may 
explain  the  indifference  of  many  towards  their  mother. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  one  understands  sin  for  what  it  really 
is  less  than  the  sinner.  And,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  has 
less  genuine  mercy  in  his  heart  towards  the  sinner  than  his 
fellow  sinner,  in  spite  of  the  camaraderie  fellowship  in  sin  may 
inspire.  Sin  is  a  supernatural  evil.  Only  grace  reveals  it  in  its 
true  light.  The  sinner  is  in  a  supernatural  danger — ^the  danger 
of  losing  the  vision  of  God  eternally.  No  one  can  feel  as  he 
ought  for  a  soul  in  such  danger  except  one  who  has  a  super¬ 
natural  conviction  of  the  inexpressible  tragedy  it  is  to  be 
deprived  of  that  vision.  So  much  is  clear  and  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
What  lends  colour  to  the  error  is  that  the  average  holiness 
we  encounter  among  men  does  not  necessarily  produce  either 
a  deep  horror  of  sin  or  a  merciful  love  of  the  sinner.  By  definition, 
we  may  say,  the  man  of  average  holiness  falls  short  of  what 
grace  wants  to  do  in  his  soul.  And  hence  it  is  that  people  of 
average  holiness  and,  perhaps,  conspicuous  piety  condemn  the 
sinner  with  his  sin.  What  is  wrong  with  them  is  not  that  they 
are  holy  and  pious  but  that  they  are  not  holy  enough.  And 
not  being  holy  enough,  their  charity  may  compare  unfavourably 
in  its  manifestations  with  the  merely  human  goodness  a  man 
of  far  less  piety  displays  towards  his  fellow-man.  But  nothing 
in  this  affects  our  thesis.  The  merciful  and  self-sacrificing 
charity  of  the  saints  sprang  from  their  holiness,  not  from  their 
early  experience  of  sin  and  their  continuing  human  weakness. 
Grace  may  use  past  sin  and  present  weakness  to  quicken  a 
saint’s  love  of  sinners.  But  love  comes  from  grace,  not  from 
the  sinner  latent  in  the  saint.  Mary’s  unequalled  holiness  is, 
therefore,  the  surest  guarantee  of  her  tender  motherhood  of 
men. 

Another  point  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Original 
sin,  by  which  God  is  dethroned  in  the  soul  and  self  put  in  His 
place,  is  the  root  of  all  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Even  after 
Baptism  there  remains  a  disorder  in  our  nature  in  virtue  of 
which  self  never  gives  up  the  struggle  to  rule ;  even  after 
Baptism  there  remains  within  us  a  smouldering  enmity  to 
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God  and  man,  to  quench  which  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  !N^ow, 
Mary  became  selfless  by  her  Immaculate  Conception,  selfless 
in  her  love  of  God  and  selfless  in  her  love  of  men.  Hence, 
because  of  her  Immaculate  Conception  we  may  trust 
unboundedly  in  her.  It  makes  her  incapable  of  even  the  slightest 
selfish  feeling  in  our  regard.  Of  no  one  else  on  earth — ^least 
of  all  of  the  sinner— can  such  unselflshness  be  expected.  Her 
Immaculate  Conception  made  her  motherly,  gave  her  that 
loving  unselflshness  which  we  believe  is  every  mother’s  in 
regard  to  her  children.  Mary  is  the  best  that  is  in  motherhood, 
the  best  that  is  in  human  nature,  unspoiled  by  blemish  or 
twist,  no  less  than  the  greatest — after  Jesus — there  is  in  grace. 
The  best  we  can  hope  for  in  man  is  found  in  Mary,  the  tenderest 
the  most  sympathetic.  She  alone — Jesus  again  being  excepted — 
is  all  in  man  that  men  can  love  and  trust  and  revere.  Apart 
from  her  is  only  man  despoiled  of  grace  and  marred  even  in 
human  nature.  The  traces  of  original  sin  are  found  in  the  saints, 
limiting  grace  and  human  goodness  in  them.  Mary  alone  is 
the  best  that  humanity  can  be  and  the  best  that  grace  can 
make  of  man. 

I  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  mentioning 
once  more — even  at  the  risk  of  stressing  the  obvious — ^how 
inadequately  it  treats  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  its 
relations  to  the  world  of  today.  The  world  today  and  every 
day  is  far  removed  from  unity  and  no  single  thesis  can  express 
its  outlook  on  life ;  original  sin  has  seen  to  that.  There  are 
individual  men  and  more  or  less  defined  currents.  To  each 
individual  man  falls  the  task  of  making  the  Immaculate 
Conception  his  own  ;  the  course  of  each  current  must  be  mapped 
separately  and  its  position  fixed.  I  trust  I  have  contributed 
in  some  slight  way  to  indicating  how  this  must  be  done — ^by 
turning  rather  to  the  serene  figure  of  Mary  Immaculate  than 
to  the  blurred  tangle  of  a  world  that  defies  all  attempts  to 
bring  it  to  a  single  focus. 

Bebnabd  Kelly 

P.O.  Box  128,  Enugu,  8.  Nigeria.,  B.  W.  Africa. 
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THE  POPE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION 

P.  J.  Brophy 

Gaedinax,  Mastai  Ferretti  came  to  the  papal  throne  and 
to  the  Quirinal  as  a  virtually  unknown  man.  He  had 
been  archbishop  of  Imola,  where  Pius  VII  had  ruled 
before  him,  but  he  had  done  nothing  very  remarkable  there. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  been  a  popular  figure  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  easy  for  a  bishop  in  the  papal  states  to  be  so.  The 
common  folk  loved  him — even  the  Carbonari  respected  him — 
for  he  had  spent  himself  entirely  in  their  service.  Handsome, 
elegant,  yet  simple  in  his  way  of  life,  he  had  a  winning  manner 
and  that  natural  gift  of  eloquence  so  characteristic  of  the 
Italians.  He  spoke  with  a  nobility,  an  emotion  and  a  charm  ” 
that  his  contemporaries  found  irresistible.  At  Spoleto,  where 
he  had  spent  some  years  before  being  transferred  to  the  more 
important  diocese  of  Imola,  people  had  remarked  on  his  spirit 
of  prayer,  his  tender  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  his  boundless 
love  of  the  poor.  Had  he  not  been  obliged  to  borrow  600  crowns 
to  equip  himself  for  the  conclave  which  assembled  to  elect 
a  successor  to  Gregory  XVI  in  1846  ?  His  was  an  expansive 
nature,  warm,  sympathetic,  tolerant.  Some  thought  he  was 
too  tolerant.  !ffis  relations  with  the  Eoman  authorities  had 
not  been  at  all  times  cordial.  He  had  no  ambitions  and  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  stay  on  at  Imola,  where  he  was  loved 
and  appreciated. 

As  a  young  priest  John  Mary  Mastai  Ferretti  had  been  sent 
to  South  America  on  a  difficult  diplomatic  mission.  Back  in 
Borne  he  had  resumed  the  care  of  the  orphans  who  had  been 
his  first  priestly  charge  after  ordination  in  1819.  All  that  the 
Bomans  knew  of  him  they  would  have  learned  during  the  years 
he  spent  at  the  Tata  Giovanni  orphanage  and  later  at  St. 
Michael’s  hospice  for  young  people.  Apparently  they  did  not 
remember  him.  When  he  emerged  from  the  Quirinal  as  the 
new  ruler  of  the  papal  states — ^it  was  June  of  1846 — the  Bomans 
knew  nothing  of  the  smiling  figure  whose  strong,  melodious 
voice  called  down  the  apostolic  blessing  urhi  et  orbi. 

All  Italy  was  astir  with  the  spirit  of  the  risorgimenio.  The 
new  pope  had  seen  the  Carbonari  revolution  of  1831  in  the 
Bomagna.  Had  he  not  helped  one  of  the  insurgents,  Prince 
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Louis  Napoleon,  the  future  Napoleon  III,  to  escape  to  his 
home  in  Switzerland  t  He  was  reported  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  liberals,  sympathetic  with  some  of  the  ideals  of  the 
young  Italy  movement.  “  Out  with  the  foreigners,”  meaning 
the  Austrians,  was  the  cry  on  every  lip.  Eeforms  were  being 
canvassed,  concessions  sought  in  every  one  of  the  Italian  states 
and  duchies  but  greater  schemes  for  the  unification  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  profit  of  Piedmont  were  being  hatched  in 
Turin.  Bishop  Mastai  Ferretti  had  been  introduced  by  his 
friend  Count  Giuseppe  Pasolini  to  the  writings  of  Caesar  Balbo 
on  the  hopes  of  Italy  and  to  Gioberti’s  important  work  on  the 
primacy  of  Italian  civilisation.  Gioberti  had  urged  that  since 
the  Church  and  the  Papacy  were  the  true  glory  of  his  country, 
it  was  to  them  that  Italy  must  look  for  her  regeneration.  He 
proposed  a  federal  union  of  the  different  states  maintaining 
their  separate  identity  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope. 
“  Dear  Count,”  the  bishop  wrote  as  he  set  out  for  Eome,  “  the 
Pope  will  certainly  not  be  myself,  but  tell  your  wife,  be  sure 
to  tell  her,  from  me,  that  I  have  put  in  my  bag  those  books 
which  she  gave  me  at  Montericco  and  that  I  shall  make  the 
new  Pope  read  them.”  But  now  that  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
himself  the  Pope  his  liberal  friends  looked  to  him  for  a  lead 
and  hoped  for  great  things  for  Italy.  It  was  too  easily  and 
too  soon  forgotten  by  them  that  a  pope’s  first  care  must  be 
for  the  universal  Church.  The  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power,  with  which  papal  independence  seemed  to  be  bound  up, 
and  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Italian  unity  were  important 
but  only  secondary  considerations. 

An  amnesty  of  political  prisoners  proclaimed  in  July  emptied 
the  city  prisons  and  brought  back  to  Eome  many  hundreds  of 
politic£d  exiles.  Plans  for  constructing  railways,  lighting  the 
streets  of  Eome  by  gaslight,  improving  agricultural  methods 
and  relaxing  censorship  of  the  press  were  approved.  Wise 
old  Metternich  watched  from  Vienna.  “  God  never  grants 
amnesties,”  he  commented.  And  later  he  could  say  :  “  Every 
day  the  Pope  shows  himself  more  lacking  in  any  practical 
sense.  Bom  and  brought  up  in  a  liberal  family,  he  has  been 
formed  in  a  bad  school ;  a  good  priest,  he  has  never  turned 
his  mind  to  matters  of  government  ...  a  liberal  Pope  is 
not  a  possibility.”  Thus  Austria  frowned  disapproval  upon 
the  concessions  which  set  an  awkward  headline  for  her  own 
dominions.  The  French,  too,  jealous  of  Austrian  hegemony 
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in  Italy,  watched  hawk-like  the  progress  of  events.  Within 
the  Papal  States  the  pent-up  resentment  against  the  extreme 
conservative  administration  of  Gregory  XVI  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  limited  reforms  granted  by  Pius  IX.  Every 
concession  was  but  a  starting  point  for  new  and  more  exacting 
demands  by  the  popular  agitators. 

The  heady  news  of  revolution  in  Paris  and  Vienna  (with 
Metternich  in  flight !)  in  1848  roused  all  Italy.  Eevolutionary 
governments  seized  control  of  Milan,  Venice  and  Sicily.  They 
appealed  to  Pius  IX  to  bless  the  new  regimes — and  by  implication 
the  holy  war  now  in  planning  against  Austria !  The  Pope 
could  only  disappoint  them.  “  I  am  more  Italian  than  you 
are,  but  you  will  not  make  the  distinction  in  me  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Pontiff.”  A  break  was  inevitable  and  soon 
came.  The  Pope  had  not  been  blind  to  the  more  sinister  elements 
among  the  liberals  and  Young  Italians.  As  he  reminded  them 
he  had  been  “  the  first  to  perceive  the  poison  concealed  beneath 
the  veil  of  religion  in  such  schemes.”  By  the  allocution  of 
29  April  1848,  he  dissociated  himself  from  the  risorgimento 
and  thereby  dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopes  of  those  who 
saw  in  him  the  leader  of  the  new  Italy.  It  was  an  act  of  the 
highest  courage. 

Pius  IX’s  first  years  as  ruler  had  brought  him  nothing  but 
disappointments.  No  measure  of  reform  seemed  to  be  radical 
enough  to  please  the  Eoman  demagogues.  The  Pope  was 
compelled  to  concede  a  constitution  to  the  Papal  States  in 
1848.  Successive  prime  ministers  failed  to  satisfy  the  political 
clubs  who  controlled  public  opinion  and  were  all  the  time 
working  to  undermine  the  papal  sovereign’s  authority.  When 
in  September  the  ablest  statesman  in  Eome,  Count  Pellegrino 
Eossi,  was  asked  to  form  a  government — the  fourth  formed 
since  the  constitution  had  been  granted  in  March — the  extremists 
Sterbini  and  Ciceruacchio  took  fright.  Eossi  was  too  clever 
and  too  determined  a  politician  to  be  tolerated.  The  clubs 
arranged  for  his  murder  at  the  moment  when  the  federal  union 
of  the  Italian  states  was  once  again  being  discussed.  But  the 
secret  ambitions  of  Piedmont  defeated  the  federal  scheme. 
Never  again  did  so  favourable  an  opportunity  present  itself. 
Italy  was  undoubtedly  the  poorer  and  history  has  not  vindicated 
the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Sovoy. 

In  1847  observers  had  noted  a  change  in  the  Pope.  “  People 
who  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time  thought  him  ten  years 
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older.  He  is  growing  very  grey  now,”  wrote  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  “  though  he  had  no  grey  hairs  at  the  time  of  the 
election.”  Worse  was  yet  to  come.  On  15  November  Bossi 
was  struck  down  by  an  assassin.  That  evening  the  mob  seized 
control  of  the  city  and  nobody  could  be  found  to  undertake 
the  task  of  government.  Borne  was  full  of  volunteers  who 
had  been  to  the  wars  against  the  Austrians.  Embittered  by 
reverses,  they  blamed  defeat  on  the  Pope  because  he  had  not 
come  out  openly  on  their  side.  Now  they  formed  a  committee 
of  public  safety  under  Sterbioi  and  made  the  Pope  prisoner 
in  the  Quirinal.  Most  of  the  cardinals  fled  the  city.  Antonelli 
stood  by  the  Holy  Father.  So  did  the  ambassadors.  At  the 
height  of  the'  disorder  a  plot  was  framed  to  spirit  the  Pope 
away.  Greatly  daring,  the  Bavarian  ambassador,  Baron  von 
Spaur,  brought  Pius  in  disguise  through  the  city  and  across 
the  frontier  to  Gaeta.  On  this  journey  the  Pope  carried  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  ciborium  which  Pius  VI  had  used 
when  carried  captive  by  Napoleon  into  France. 

Sterbini  and  his  minions  were  now  in  charge.  The  more 
moderate  elements,  disgusted  by  their  antics,  left  Borne.  Paul 
Cullen,  the  rector  of  the  Irish  College,  realising  that  only  fear 
of  a  foreign  power  would  hold  the  mob  at  bay,  succeeded  in 
having  Propaganda  College  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag.  Pio  Nono  from  Gaeta  condemned  the  assembly 
which  purported  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Borne.  Against 
this  “  monstrous  act  of  undissembled  treason  and  of  sheer 
rebellion  ”  he  appealed  to  France,  Austria,  Spain  and  Naples 
to  restore  the  papal  government.  Mazzini,  meantime,  was 
summoned  to  Borne  to  lead  the  revolution  and  to  build  the 
new  Italy  on  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  and  Christian  past.  Gioberti 
was  now  premier  at  Turin  and  tried  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  the  Pope  at  Gaeta  and  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 
the  city.  The  negotiations  came  to  nothing  and  Gioberti  resigned. 

The  powers  were  slow  to  intervene.  Spain  was  willing  but 
Austria  and  Naples  were  opposed  to  Spanish  intervention. 
France  hesitated,  stipulated  certain  conditions.  The  Pope 
would  have  no  bargaining.  “  Soyez  tranquille,  Pie  neuf  restera 
Pie  neuf.^^  World  sympathy  was  aroused,  as  The  Times  informed 
its  readers.  “  Personally  the  deposed  Pontiff  has  exhibited  to 
the  world  no  small  share  of  evangelical  virtues  ;  the  apparition 
of  so  benignant  and  conscientious  a  man  on  the  papal  throne 
in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  of  Europe,  has  forcibly  struck 
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the  imagination  and  won  the  affection  of  the  whole  Boman 
Catholic  population  of  the  world.”  Eventually,  French  troops 
under  General  Oudinot  entered  the  Papal  Sta^  and  the  Pope 
took  leave  of  his  royal  host  Ferdinand  U  of  Naples  in  April 
1850. 

The  Quirinal  had  only  unhappy  memories  for  the  Pope,  so 
he  went  to  live  in  the  Vatican,  which  has  been  the  residence  of 
all  his  successors.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  left  foreign  business, 
temporal  matters  and  the  government  of  the  states  more  and 
more  to  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Pio  Nono  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  Secretary  of  State.  When  he  died  Pius  spoke 
his  brief  panegyric.  Giacomaccio  is  dead.  Let  us  talk  of  him 
no  more.”  Pio  Nono  11  the  Bomans  called  the  Pope  after  his 
return  from  exile.  He  saw  the  Mazzinian  vision  for  the  irreligious 
thing  it  was.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  S3rmpathetic  interpreter 
of  Pius  IX, ^  “  he  was  indebted  to  Sterbini,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi 
at  Borne  for  demonstrating  to  him  the  real  character  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  towards  which,  both  as  Bishop  of  Imola 
and  as  Bishop  of  Borne,  he  had  been  unduly  indulgent.” 

Bightly  styled  the  Pope  of  Prayer,  Pius  IX  was  most  at 
home  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Kneeling  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  he  instantly  and  apparently  without  an  effort 
fell  into  a  wonderful  abstraction  of  prayer  which  profoundly 
impressed  those  who  knew  him.  His  fine  appearance,  radiant 
personality  and  sanctity  charmed  the  visitors  who  fiocked 
to  Borne  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  He  granted  audiences 
freely  and  was  much  consoled  by  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
and  affection  which  the  pilgrims  manifested  in  his  presence. 
Newman,  who  knew  him  well,  defines  the  cause  of  his  popularity 
as  “  the  magic  of  his  presence.”  “  His  uncompromising  faith, 
his  courage,  the  graceful  intermingling  in  him  of  the  divine 
and  the  human,  the  humour,  the  wit,  the  playfulness  with 
which  he  tempered  his  severity,  his  naturalness,  and  then  his* 
true  eloquence,  and  the  resources  which  he  had  at  his  command 
for  meeting  with  appropriate  words  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  overcame  those  who  were  least  likely  to  be  overcome.” 
Pius  IX  was  the  first  modem  Pope. 

His  interest  in  England  was  roused  by  the  brilliant  Bector 

^  E.  E.  Y.  Hales,  to  whose  admirable  study  Pio  Nono.  A  Study  in 
European  Politics  and  Religion  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  London 
1954,  this  article  is  much  indebted. 
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of  the  English  college,  Mgr.  Wiseman,  whom  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  restored  hierarchy  in  1850.  He  brought  the  English 
Catholics  out  of  the  catacombs  and  gave  them  as  leaders  two 
of  the  ablest  churchmen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  spite 
of  the  storm  of  protests  which  greeted  the  “  papal  aggression,” 
Pius  IX  proceeded  to  make  similar  arrangements  for  the  Dutch 
Catholics  in  1853.  The  restoration  aroused  fierce  hostility  but 
time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  decision. 

A  project  very  dear  to  the  Pope’s  heart  was  the  definition 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  As  bishop  he 
had  learned  of  the  apparitions  of  Our  Lady  to  St.  Catherine 
Labour^  in  1830  and  had  seen  how  in  consequence  devotion 
to  the  miraculous  medal  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  had 
spread  throughout  the  Church.  Numerous  petitions  were 
addressed  to  Gregory  XVI  to  have  the  phrase  “  et  te  in 
conceptione  immaculata  ”  inserted  in  the  preface  of  the  Mass 
of  the  feast  and  the  invocation  “  Regina  sine  labe  concepta, 
ora  pro  nobis  ”  added  to  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  Several  hundred 
dioceses  received  both  permissions ;  devotion  spread  and 
petitions  for  the  definition  came  from  the  bishops  of  France, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Gregory 
would  have  proceeded  to  define  the  dogma  were  it  not  for  the 
silence  of  England,  Germany  and  Ireland,  fearful  of  hostile 
Protestant  reaction. 

One  of  Pius  IX’s  first  duties  as  Pope  was  to  approve  the 
resolution  of  the  American  bishops  assembled  in  council  at 
Baltimore  declaring  Mary  conceived  without  sin  to  be  the 
patroness  of  the  United  States.  A  few  months  later  came 
news  of  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  in  tears  on  the  alpine 
slopes  of  La  Salette.  This  gave  added  impetus  to  popular 
devotion.  More  and  ever  more  requests  for  the  definition 
poured  in  to  Borne.  A  proper  ofiice  for  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  approved  by  the  Pope  in  1847. 
Undeterred  by  the  gathering  storm  clouds  of  the  year  of 
revolutions,  Rus  appointed  a  commission  of  theologians  in 
June  1848  to  examine  the  opportuneness  of  the  definition.  Driven 
into  exile  at  Gaeta,  the  Pope  continued  the  discussions,  set  up 
a  further  commission  of  cardinals  and  theologians  at  Naples. 
Early  in  the  following  year  he  issued  the  encyclical  TJbi  primum, 
asking  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  inform  him  of  their  sentiments 
about  the  proposed  definition.  546  of  the  603  bishops  who 
replied  were  in  favour  of  the  Pope  proceeding  to  define  the 
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dogma.  Greatly  encouraged,  the  Holy  Father  selected  a  group 
of  twenty  theologians  to  prepare  the  bull  of  definition.  The 
text  was  amended  by  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  assembled 
in  Borne  late  in  November  1854.  “  We  must  accept  this 

humiliation,”  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  so  that  it 
won’t  be  said  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  the  Jesuits.”  On  1 
December,  he  put  the  question  to  the  cardinals.  “  Placetne 
igitur  vobis  ut  dogmaticum  de  immacvlata  beatissimae  Virginia 
Marine  conceptione  proferamus  decretum  ?  ”  All  agreed  and 
the  promulgation  was  fixed  for  8  December. 

The  solemn  ceremony — nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  since 
the  Council  of  Trent — anticipated  the  splendours  of  the  Vatican 
council.  In  the  presence  of  more  than  two  hundred  prelates 
representing  Europe,  Australia,  India,  the  Americas,  the  Pope 
read  the  bull  Ineffabilia  Bern.  “  Amidst  the  profound  attention 
of  the  vast  assembly  present,”  noted  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  his  diary,  “  he  began  to  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  the  decree  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Having  read  the  prefatory  parts 
and  arrived  at  the  decree  itself.  His  Holiness,  who  was  ever 
remarkable  for  tender  devotion  to  the  holy  Virgin  .  .  .  burst 
into  tears.  He  went  on  to  read,  in  a  faltering  voice  .  .  .  the 
word  declaranma,  but  for  some  minutes  could  proceed  no  further. 
...  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  were  few  present  who 
were  not  profoundly  moved,  and  many  wept  like  children. 
The  Pope  having  recovered  from  his  emotion,  finished  the 
reading  of  the  decree  and  almost  immediately  after  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Angelo  began  to  echo  through  the 
vast  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  through 
Borne  rang  a  merry  peel.  The  great  act  was  consummated.” 

A  humorous  touch  was  not  lacking.  The  Pope  had  appointed 
one  of  the  most  determined  opponents  to  the  definition.  Mgr. 
Sibour,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  the  honourable  office  of  bearer 
of  the  bougia  during  the  pontifical  Mass.  That  evening  Borne 
presented  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Every  home  and  palace 
was  ablaze  with  light  and  colour.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
and  the  palace  of  the  capital  were  floodlit.  Orchestras  played 
all  night  to  the  delight  of  the  festive  crowds.  To  round  off 
the  festivities  came  the  consecration  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
outside  the  Walls  a  few  days  later. 

*  *  4> 

Looking  back  on  it  after  the  passage  of  a  century,  we  see  the 
definition  to  have  been  one  of  the  peak  points  of  the  longest 
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pontificate  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  Pope’s  supreme  spiritual  authority. 
Significantly  enough  the  Pope  made  no  mention  of  the  bishops, 
whom  he  had  consulted  and  whose  emendations  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  bull.  Pius  XII  followed  the 
same  method  in  defining  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  in 
1960.  When  the  Vatican  council  assembled  some  of  the  prints 
of  the  earlier  “  council  by  letter  ”  of  1854  could  be  seen.  The 
prestige  of  the  Church  and  the  veneration  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  was  held  were  increasing  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  The  definition  was  a  fearless  assertion  of  the  supernatural 
against  liberals  and  rationalists  which  evoked  a  response  in 
Catholic  hearts  that  was  nothing  less  than  a  revival,  of  religion. 
The  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  by  this  act  ushered  in  the  age  of 
Mary.  The  apparitions  at  Lourdes  in  1868  were  heaven’s 
confirmation  of  what  the  Pope  of  Marian  devotion  had  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Eome  four  years  earlier. 

P.  J.  Beophy 


St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow. 


More  Than  Language 

The  Psalms  are  more  than  language.  They  contain 
within  themselves  the  silence  of  high  mountains  and 
the  silence  of  heaven.  It  is  only  when  we  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  distinguish 
the  language  of  the  Psalter  from  the  tongues  of  this  earth  : 
for  Christ  must  still  perforce  travel  among  us  as  a  pilgrim 
disguised  in  our  tattered  garments.  The  Psalter  only 
truly  begins  to  speak  and  sing  within  us  when  we  have 
been  led  by  God  and  lifted  up  by  Him,  and  have  ascended 
into  its  silences.  When  this  is  done,  the  Psalms  themselves 
become  the  Tabernacle  of  God  in  which  we  are  protected 
forever  from  the  rage  of  the  city  of  business,  from  the 
racket  of  human  opinions,  from  the  wild  carnival  we  carry 
in  our  hearts  and  which  the  ancient  saints  called 
“  Babylon.'*^ 

— Thomas  Merton  ;  “  Bread  in  the  Wilderness  ” 
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Donnchadh  0  Floinn 

There  are  two  prefacing  facts  that  I  beg  you  to  remember 
while  I  am  speaking.  The  first  is  that  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  Ireland  has  undergone  a  very  remarkable  revival. 
Our  people  do  not  yet  appreciate  what  a  key-figure  in  our 
history  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  was.  At  a  time  of  deep  depression, 
it  was  he  alone  who  saw  that  Ireland’s  most  urgent  need  was 
not  material  but  psychical.  Hyde’s  psychiatry  for  the  nation 
was  to  get  Ireland  to  return  to  her  own  mind,  to  know  herself 
as  she  had  been,  and  to  be  herself  again. 

Now  in  this  Hyde  was  a  ceann-rddai.  Our  leaders  had  always 
been  telling  us  to  look  to  the  future  with  hope.  Hyde  was  the 
first  to  tell  us  that  there  was  no  hope  for  us  unless  we  looked 
backward. 

Do  not  associate  Hyde’s  name  only  with  the  language  revival. 
The  revolution  that  Hyde  caused  among  Irishmen  was  mental. 
He  saw  that  the  language  was  a  symbol  of  that  revolution 
and  that  there  could  be  no  sincere  revival  without  it.  But 
the  de-Anglicisation  of  Ireland  meant  for  him  that  every  com¬ 
partment  of  the  Irishman’s  mind  and  life  had  to  be  entered  and 
remodelled  and  refurnished.  And,  in  time,  every  compartment 
was  in  fact  remodelled  and  refurnished— except  one,  as  we 
shall  see. 

It  must  seem  like  an  exaggeration,  until  one  tries  to  think 
of  individual  facts  that  would  overthrow  it,  that  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  Ireland  for  sixty  years  that  had  a  smatch 
of  honour  in  it  came  from  Hyde’s  mental  revolution,  which 
was  a  mental  restoration.  The  language  revival ;  whatever 
was  fresh  in  literature,  whether  in  Irish  or  English  ;  art ; 
industry  ;  social  fashion  and  pastimes  ;  most  vitally  of  all, 
politics  :  the  Hyde  movement  wrought  a  revival  in  all  the 
chief  departments  of  the  natural  life  of  the  20th-centmy 
Irishman. 

The  second  prefacing  fact  is  this  :  Hyde^s  revival,  so  potent 
in  every  other  sphere,  hardly  entered  at  all  into  the  sphere  of  the 
Faith.  It  is  this  obvious,  and  extraordinary,  fact  that  has 
made  me  write  this  paper.  I  want  you  to  see  and  to  admit  that 
the  fact  was  extraordinary.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  the 
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Hyde  formula — “  Glance  backward  ” — proving  so  potent  in 
twenty  ways.  There,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  19th-century 
Irish  Church,  now  sixty  years  umnanacled,  whom  it  surely 
behoved  to  recall  forthwith  how  she  had  acted  when  she  was 
free,  and  yet  none  of  her  clergy  had  the  vision  of  trying  to 
revive  popular  interest  in  her  past,  of  getting  her  to  use  the 
thousand  details  of  her  old  behaviour  and  temper  to  inspire 
and  direct  her  in  her  resumed  way.  She  had  grown  used  to 
obscurity.  She  had  forgotten  how  she  used  to  comport  herself 
in  her  ancient  choirs  ;  how  to  build  with  her  native  taste  ; 
how  to  fashion  beautiful  tools  for  divine  worship  ;  how  to 
compose  hymns  for  her  children  to  sing  aloud.  So,  since  she 
had  to  perform  her  worship  publicly  once  more,  she  either 
allowed  her  life  in  the  catacombs  to  adjust  itself  as  best  it 
might  to  conditions  above  ground,  or  she  made  common  cause 
with  her  sister  church  in  England,  and,  being  content  to  be 
an  English-speaking  church  from  now  on,  she  accepted  the 
tutelage  of  the  younger  sister,  learning  from  her  how  to  build, 
and  pray,  and  preach,  and  sing  Father  Faber’s  Faith  of  our 
Fathers. 

I  am  not  digressing  when  I  suggest  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  angry  when  we  hear,  as  we  did  recently,  an  unflattering 
description,  from  the  Catholic  side,  of  the  peculiarly  Irish 
quality  of  Catholicism  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Com¬ 
munities  abroad  that  show  Irish  missionary  influence  have 
been  described  as  priest-dominated,  liturgy-resisting,  very 
largely  unintellectual,  not  characterised  by  any  very  deflnite 
or  distinctive  ideas  on  church-building  or  sacred  art.  Let  us 
not  be  angry  :  what  is  being  described  here  is  not  Irish 
Catholicism  sine  addito  but  Irish  post-emancipation  Catholicism  : 
the  qualities  enumerated  are  really  only  the  privations  of 
those  virtues  which  would  be  found  in  a  Church  that  had 
enjoyed  long  freedom.  Let  us  realise  and  acknowledge  that 
the  Church  in  the  English-speaking  world  was  built  by  the 
penal-age  Catholicism  of  Ireland.  If  we  have  so  benefited 
the  world  by  our  deficiencies — . 

But  anyway,  the  Irish  Church  blinked  and  stumbled  along 
into  the  full  light  of  freedom,  unaware  that  it  was  walking 
ungainly  as  if  it  had  gyves  on  ;  that  it  was,  for  instance, 
unimaginatively  imitative  in  its  building  ;  that  it  had  no  art 
at  all ;  nor  any  great  interest  in  Catholic  intellectual  life. 
Even  today,  many  of  us  speak  complacently  about  the  daik; 
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night  of  persecution  ;  wo  repute  to  ourselves  as  virtues  the 
disabilities  of  our  long  repression  ;  and,  never  glancing  backward, 
we  are  content  to  behave,  and  to  be  lectured  to,  as  if  we  were 
a  new  Christianity. 

I  humbly  pray  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Ireland  that  I  may 
be  the  herald  of  a  vocation  to  some  of  you,  young  Irish  Catholics, 
to  repair  this  century-old  oversight  by  making  the  Irish  Church 
today  enter  into  conscious  communion  with  the  Irish  Church 
of  old,  so  that  the  world  might  profit  still  more  by  our  witness. 

*  *  « 

Once  you  know  my  purpose,  you  will  know  how  I  must  set 
about  it :  I  must  give  you  a  brief,  and  therefore  a  broad  and 
distant,  view  of  the  early  Irish  Church, 

Any  country  that  has  been,  like  Ireland,  the  scene  of  long 
and  civilised  living,  is  of  an  extent  many  times  its  own  area. 
Forgive  me  for  illustrating  anything  so  obvious.  Maynooth, 
where  I  come  from,  is  now  158  years  of  age.  I  have  just  now 
looked  up  the  Four  Masters  index  for  Clonmacnois.  The  first 
annal  referred  to  is  558  :  that  will  be  thirteen  years  after  its 
foundation  by  Ciaran  mac  an  tsaoir.  Clonmacnois  survived 
eight  Maynooth  lifetimes.  When  it  was  about  three  times  as 
old  as  Maynooth  is  now,  the  Cross  of  the  Scriptures,  about 
which  I  hope  you  know,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
King,  Flann  Sinna.  Another  Maynooth  lifetime  passed,  and 
it  was  producing  another  work  which  still  survives,  and  about 
which  you  know  something,  I  hope — the  Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow.  Wben  the  Normans  landed,  the  monastery  was  beginning 
its  seventh  century  :  as  if  Maynooth  should  witness  what 
strange  invasion  in  the  25th  century.  After  another  Maynooth 
lifetime,  Bruce  was  landing  in  Carrickfergus.  It  was  in  its 
tenth  century  when  the  Gothic  doorway  of  the  cathedral  there 
was  erected  by  Dean  Odo.  And  it  had  passed  its  thousand, 
years  when  Henry  VIII  suppressed  it.  Oxford  will  not  be 
as  old  as  Clonmacnois  for  another  hundred  years.  From  the 
hundreds  of  references  to  it  in  the  annals  you  will  see  how 
largely  it  bulked  in  the  life  of  Ireland  : 

Fifty  kings — ’tis  no  small  portion — 
have  come  to  thee,  O  cemetery. 

Clonmacnois  is  just  one  name.  Here  are  others,  each  one 
of  which,  for  anyone  that  knows  something  of  our  past,  has 
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mellow  and  holy  associations  :  Ardmore,  Emly,  Seir,  Armagh, 
Kildare,  Inniscattery,  Monasterboice,  Aran,  Clonard,  Inisceltra, 
Terryglass,  Clonenagh,  Devenish,  Moville,  Lorrha,  Achaboe, 
Bangor,  Clonfert,  Drumsnat,  Ardstraw,  Fenagh,  Cork,  Glen- 
dalough,  Killaloe,  Burrow,  Derry,  Kells  and  the  forty  churches 
of  St.  Colnmcille,  Ferns,  Taghmon,  Leighlin,  Lismore,  Timahoe, 
Kilmacduagh,  Killala,  Brigown,  Fore,  Eoscrea,  Balia,  St. 
Mullins,  Clonbroney,  Tallaght.  Kenney’s  Sources,  the  order  of 
which  I  am  following,  names  another  score  in  the  heroic  age. 
And  I  say  nothing  of  the  other  foundations  that  he  has  given, 
as  far  as  the  year  1200,  where  he  stops,  nor  of  the  great  new 
burgeoning  of  religion  that  began  with  St.  Malachy  and  included 
the  houses  of  the  continental  orders,  of  which  upwards  of  200 
have  been  named  in  the  school  history  compiled  by  Father 
John  Eyan,  S.J.  Nor  am  I  going  to  say  anything  about  Irish 
missionary  enterprise.  I  am  talking  only  about  the  astonishing 
prosperity  of  religion  at  home  ;  concerning  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Our  Lord’s  work,  which  was  the  sanctification 
of  men,  can  hardly  ever  in  history  have  been  pursued  with 
such  thoroughness  or  general  zeal  as  in  our  country.  The  title 
“  Island  of  Saints  ”  is  often  used  cynically  now  ;  but  for  anyone 
who  studies  the  period  we  speak  of,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  better 
name  to  describe  it. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  a  book  which  it  would  be  shameful 
for  an  Irishman  not  to  know  about  :  it  is  from  the  preface  of 
John  Colgan’s  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibcrniae,  where  he  deals  with 
the  homonymous  saints  of  Ireland.  Now  make  all  allowances 
and  grant  all  discounts  :  the  less  rigid  process  of  popular 
canonisation  ;  a  fantastic  hagiography  ;  the  native  love  of 
working  things  into  a  system  :  still  the  least  that  we  can 
conclude  from  the  following  passage  is  something  very  startling 
indeed  : 

I  pass  over  [says  John  Colgan]  very  many  homonymous 
saints  whose  names  occur  in  smaller  number-groups  than 
the  following  ;  but  in  our  calendars  and  martyrologies 
we  find  that  there  were  10  saints  named  Gobban,  11 
Lasrian,  12  Brigid  and  12  Coeman,  and  the  same  number 
named  Diucoll  and  Maedhog  and  Otteran  ;  13  were  named 
Coman  and  13  Dimman,  14  Brendan  and  as  many  Mochuma, 
Finnan  and  Eonan ;  Conall,  Cormac,  Diarmaid  and 
Lughaidh — 15  of  each  name  ;  16  were  named  Mochua, 
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17  Lassair  and  as  many  Saran  ;  18  Ernin,  18  Failbhe, 

19  Cummin  and  the  same  number  Foillan  and  Sillan  ; 

20  Eieran  and  20  Ultan  ;  22  Killen  or  Killian  ;  23  Aedh  ; 
24  Columba  or  Columban  ;  26  Senan  ;  27  Fintan  ;  28 
Aidan  ;  30  Cronan ;  and — ^most  surprising  of  all— of 
those  named  Colman  there  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  All  of  these,  though  having  the  same  names, 
since  they  have  different  feast-days  or  belong  to  different 
places,  or  are  of  different  parentage,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  can  be  shown  to  be  distinct  persons. 

Now,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say,  against  the  verdict  of 
scholarship,  that  the  martyrologies  used  by  Colgan  were  very 
untrustworthy  indeed,  the  least  we  can  conclude  from  that 
passage  is  that  sanctity  was  held  in  very  high  regard  in  the 
Ireland  of  the  8th  and  9th  century.  And  that  it  was  sanctity 
of  the  canonisable  kind  you  can  prove  from  the  monuments 
of  it  that  survive — ^the  austere  remains  of  Gallarus  and  Skellig 
and  Mac  Dara’s  island — as  well  as  from  the  writings  that  record 
it,  some  of  which  I  shall  quote.  You  can  prove  it,  too,  by  noting 
how  our  island  sanctity  was  received  and  reverenced  on  the 
continent  as  when  St.  Bernard  kissed  St,  Malachy  as  a  fellow- 
pupil  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

Since  I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  three-dimensional  but  small- 
scale  impression  of  the  old  Irish  Church  which  we  have  so 
shamefully  forgotten,  I  ought  to  say  that  one  gets  this  feeling 
of  three  dimensions  very  strongly  from  reading  any  of  those 
works  I  have  alluded  to  :  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus.  Few  of  us, 
to  be  sure,  could  get  much  out  of  the  Annals  without  the  help 
of  O’Donovan’s  notes  ;  but  what  a  large  and  complex  and 
colourful  world  these  notes  tell  us  about !  Or  read  the  glosses 
in  the  Martyrology  of  Oengus  :  it  is  perhaps  the  best  introduction 
you  could  get  to  that  lovable,  colourful,  holy — but  very  human 
— Christian  Ireland  I  am  trying  to  describe. 

But  before  I  make  a  small  assay  of  a  few  of  those  documents 
that  have,  quasi  per  ignem,  survived,  it  may  help  if  I  give  you 
my  own  conclusions  beforehand  on  what  were  the  primary 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attitudes  in  our  ancient  church : 
you  will  be  able  to  recognise  them  as  they  occur  in  the  few 
extracts  that  follow ;  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  you  are 
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not  disturbed  to  notice  bow  completely  these  attitudes  have 
disappeared  from  Irish  Catholicity  as  we  know  it ; 

(1)  The  Irish  Church  had  a  great  articulate  reverence  for 
the  sources  of  revelation,  for  Sacred  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
It  is  true  that  we  never  produced  a  historian  or  exegete  whose 
works  are  part  of  the  Catholic  bibliotheca ;  but  the  Irish 
Church,  following  St.  Patrick’s  example,  was  steeped  in  scripture 
and  also  in  the  lore  and  learning  of  the  Church. 

(2)  The  Irish  Church  had  a  deep  sense  of  communion  with 
the  Body  of  Christ  at  prayer  :  I  mean  that  it  had  a  congregational 
quality  of  worship.  Yet  I  am  not  using  the  word  liturgical 
to  describe  it,  because  that  might  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
it  had  developed  forms  of  worship  that  were  precise  and  concise 
and  scrupulous  in  adhering  to  received  forms. 

(3)  The  Irish  Church  had  a  deep  sense  of  its  own  continuity, 
a  great  reverence  for  its  earlier  manifestations  of  grace. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Stowe — ^rather,  the  Tallaght 
— Missal  from  the  8th-9th  century  gives  most  striking  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  our  early  Catholics  held  in  their  minds 
during  Mass  the  consciousness  of  all  the  members  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.2  The  symbolism  recalls  the  bidding-prayers  in  our 
Good-Friday  service  : 

The  Host  upon  the  paten,  that  is  the  Body  of  Christ 
upon  the  tree  of  the  Cross.  .  .  .  And  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  all  the  [particles]  are  arranged  upon  the  paten.  .  .  . 
The  middle  part  to  the  celebrant  of  the  Mass  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  to  bishops  ;  the  left  part  of  the  cross¬ 
piece  to  priests  ;  the  right  part  to  inferior  grades  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  to  anchorites  ;  the 
upper  left  segment  to  clerical  students  ;  the  upper  right 
to  innocent  children  ;  the  lower  left  to  penitents  ;  the 
lower  right  to  married  folk  and  people  who  have  not  gone 
to  [communion]  before. 

In  the  Leabhar  Breac,  the  chalice,  the  wine,  the  drops  of 
water,  are  all  taken  as  symbolising  the  Church  and  the  body 
of  the  faithful ; 

[The  chalice  is]  the  figure  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  [The  priest] 

*It  ought  to  be  explained  that  the  Irish  rubric  required  that  the 
large  Host  of  the  Mass  be  broken  into  sixty-five  parts.  See  “  Quern 
Stone  with  engraved  Cross  ”  which  is  exhibit  1046  in  the  Maynooth 
Museum,  Supplement  (1954)  to  the  Souvenir  Catalogue. 
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puts  water  first  into  the  chalice.  At  the  first  drop  the 
people  pray  :  Peto  te,  Pater  ;  at  the  second  :  depreewr 
te,  Fili  ;  at  the  third  :  obsecro  te,  Spiritus  Sancte — ^honouring 
the  Trinity  ;  and  herein  is  signified  the  people  that  have 
been  poured  into  the  Church.  .  .  . 

The  elevation  of  the  chalice  of  the  Mass  and  the  paten 
by  the  hands  of  the  priest,  is  a  figure  of  the  congregating 
into  one  fold  of  the  people  of  heaven  and  earth  :  the  people 
of  heaven  per  mensam,  the  people  of  earth  per  calicem. 

Notice  how  the  people  took  conscious  and  active  part  in 
the  Sacrifice.  Those  old  Irish  Catholics  would  indeed  have 
found  strange  the  belief  which,  in  practice  at  least,  obtains 
in  some  circles  today,  that  the  purpose  and  only  care  of  the 
individual  Catholic  is  the  salvation  of  his  own  soiil.  That  kind 
of  spiritual  solipsism  is  a  theory  that  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  in  Ireland  only  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— a  kind  of  Victorian  Catholicism.  At  any  rate,  you  won’t 
find  it  in  the  Tallaght  Missal  in  the  9th  century,  or  in  the 
Ijeabhar  Breac  in  the  14th,  or  even  in  poor  Patrick  Den  of 
^^aterford  in  the  early  19th.  This  is  from  one  of  Patrick  Den’s 
very  popular  books  of  religious  instruction  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  advice  to  give  on  how  Mass 
should  be  profitably  heard  ? 

A.  When  the  priest  again  turns  to  the  book  (after  the 
Gloria)  you  should  acquaint  God  of  your  own  needs  and 
the  needs  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  When  the  priest  turns 
towards  the  people  saying  Orate  fratres,  you  should  ask 
God  to  accept  the  Sacrifice  unto  His  own  honour  and 
unto  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  people. 

And,  to  bring  this  congregational  quality  of  Irish  faith  down 
to  the  shrunken  Gaelic  world  of  today,  Father  Diarmuid  0 
Laoghaire,  S.J.  has  pointed  out  to  me  how  the  first  person 
plural  is  the  common  form  for  most  of  the  traditional  folk- 
prayers. 

Another  difference  that  has  developed  between  modern 
Irish  Catholicism  and  that  of  our  Gaelic  past  is  that  we  have 
grown  shy  of  the  scriptures.  If  you  know  something  of  the 
Irish  traction  either  in  stone  or  in  parchment,  you  will  have 
noticed  how  largely  Sacred  Scripture  bulked  in  it.  The  Irish 
Church  continued,  almost  to  our  own  day,  to  be  markedly 
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Patrician  in  this  matter.  Here,  from  the  Leabhar  Breac,  is  a 
general  apologia  for  scriptural  knowledge : 

One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  which  all  ignorance  is  enlightened  and  all 
worldly  afflictions  comforted  ;  by  which  all  spiritual  light 
is  kindled  and  all  debility  is  made  strong.  For  it  is  through 
the  Holy  Scripture  that  heresy  and  schism  are  banished 
from  the  Church,  and  all  contentions  and  divisions 
reconciled.  In  it  will  well-tried  counsel  and  appropriate 
instruction  be  found  for  every  degree  in  the  Church.  .  .  . 

This  is  from  a  17th  century  poet : 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  the  Gael  has  in  purity, 
and  all  that  the  inspired  Prophet  spoke  he  remembers 
without  a  mistake. 

From  the  time  that  Irish  began  to  be  written  to  the  time 
when  there  was  no-one  learned  enough  even  to  write  it,  and 
longer,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  inspired  poet  and  storyteller  as 
as  well  as  homilist.  Poems  were  made  in  it — very  long  poems, 
from  Saltair  na  Bann  in  the  10th  century  to  the  Beatha  losa 
Crioat  in  the  17th.  Our  people  versified  it,  carved  it  into  stone, 
made  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Book  of  Burrow  merely  to 
give  it  a  worthy  frame.  If  they  had  painted  pictures,  they 
would  have  gone  to  it  for  their  subjects — ^which  suggests  a 
question  that  has  to  do  with  Irish  art  today. 

Take  this  9th  century  version  of  the  Golden  Eule  : 

What  thou  desirest  from  each  one 

for  thyself  of  every  good, 

do  thou  that  to  everyone, 

that  thou  mayest  come  to  the  Prince. 

Whatever  for  thyself  thou  desirest  not 
of  harm  that  is  evil, 
do  not  wish  to  any  man 
while  thou  art  in  the  fiesh. 

Or  this  versification  of  some  precepts  from  the  Mount : 

Assistance  to  thy  neighbour, 
alms  to  all  that  ask  thee. 
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restraint  on  the  fierce  heat  of  anger, 
forgiveness  to  all  that  harm  thee. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  famous  poem  of  St.  Colman,  lector 
of  Cork  in  the  7th  century,  praying  that  his  school  be  protected 
from  the  fearful  plague,  the  Buidhe  Conaill.  He  implores  all 
the  Old  Testament  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  seven  sons  in 
Machabees  ;  and  he  concludes  with  verses  which  will  serve 
me  to  introduce  the  third  difference  between  old  Irish  Catholicism 
and  ours  :  a  love  for  those  of  our  race  who  became  heroes  of 
Christ : 

Blessing  on  the  patron  Patrick 

with  the  saints  of  Ireland  around  him  .  .  . 

Blessing  on  the  patron  Brigid 

with  the  virgins  of  Ireland  around  her  .  .  . 

Blessing  on  Columcille 

with  the  saints  of  Alba  yonder  .  .  . 

Be  we  under  the  safeguard  of  the  King' of  the 
elements . . . 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  rain  down  on  us, 

May  Christ  deliver  us  and  make  us  holy ! 

.^o,  also,  in  the  13th  century,  does  Donnchadh  M6r  6  Ddlaigh 
sing  his  litany  to  the  saints  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  Church  : 
valiant  Lawrence,  Clement,  joyous  Martin,  Benedict  with  his 
monks,  Augustine  with  his  canons  ;  and  then — 

I  pray  Patrick  of  the  Palace  of  Stars,  and  the  noble 
saints  of  Eire  :  Giinne  whose  love  wounds  me,  Columcille, 
Ciardn, 

Aranndn,  Odhrdn,  Finnean,  Adamndn,  fair  Brendan 
and  Baoithin  and  all  to  whom  I  make  my  song, 

F6ichin  of  Cong,  Cuimin,  Seannach  .  .  .  pure  Canice, 
Comghall  shall  be  active  for  me  in  heaven. 

O  Suanaigh  of  the  prompt  psalms,  Giolla  Aodha  the 
bishop,  Malachy  6  Mongair  .  .  . 

Enda,  patron  of  Aran,  making  my  peace  with  Mary’s 
Son. 


But  indeed  there  is  no  theme  so  common  in  Irish  religious 
poetry  as  the  backward  glance  to  the  saints  of  Ireland.  The 
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classic  example  is  the  litany  of  Irish  saints  with  which  Se4n  6 
Ck>naill  concludes  his  Dirge,  and  which  shows  how  impoverished 
our  piety  has  become  even  since  the  17th  century. 

Here  is  inspiration  for  a  stained-glass  of  St.  Eunan  : 

Adamndn  was  twenty-six  years  abbot  in  Iona  .  .  . 
Once  he  remained  alone  in  contemplation  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  his  oratory,  praying  the  Creator  .  .  . 
A  few  holy  people  went  to  the  oratory  to  find  out  how 
the  priest  was,  for  they  thought  he  had  been  too  long 
absent.  They  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  a  little 
child  in  Adamnd.n’s  bosom,  shining  with  brilliant  light. 
Adamn4n  was  fondling  and  caressing  the  infant,  nor 
could  they  look  on  him  for  longer  because  of  the  divine 
effulgence  .  .  .  Then  they  realised  that  it  was  Jesus 
who,  in  infant  guise,  had  feasted  Adamndn  with  delights. 

I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  which  are  different  from 
all  I  have  given,  because  the  thought  in  them  is  certainly 
foreign,  imported,  perhaps  during  the  remarkable  renaissance 
of  the  15th  century  ;  and  the  completeness  with  which  these 
European  thoughts  have  been  assimilated  and  subdued  to 
native  forms  shows  us  how  we,  in  our  day,  can  get  full  benefit 
from  what  the  rest  of  the  Church  can  give  us  only  if  we  have  a 
vigorous  life  of  our  own.  If  we  have  not  that,  such  importations 
will  only  be  as  good  coal  piled  on  a  cold  hearth. 

The  poems  from  which  I  take  these  are  bardic,  edited  by 
Father  Lambert  McKenna  :  the  first  is  God  in  Sound  : 

All  active  creatures  with  their  clear  voices  praise  the 
evemew  Creator  .  .  .  bright  eddjdng  rivers,  the  voice  of 
the  little  brook,  the  thunder  of  the  seawaves. 

The  noise  of  thunderclouds  :  the  angelstrains  of  the 
birds,  the  whispering  trees  on  the  upland,  the  lowing  of 
the  herd,  the  sound  of  the  forest ;  thus  do  the  creatures 
praise  their  good  God. 

The  music  made  by  every  creature  ever  shaped  is  meant 
to  praise  the  excellence  of  the  pure  Lord  of  earth  :  but 
man  willingly  withholds  adoration  from  the  Creator. 
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The  second  piece  is  a  mystical  commonplace  ; 

Like  thee,  O  forgiving  Son,  may  I  be  martyred  in  thy 
martyrdom  .  .  .  may  I  suffer  thy  Passion  with  thee. 

May  I,  in  thy  noble  life,  sacrifice  to  thee  my  life.  May 
I  surrender  my  body  in  thy  Body.  May  I  be  poor  in  thy 
poverty. 

So  that  I  be  like  Mary  in  distress,  may  the  seven  keen 
shafts  of  sorrow  for  thy  death  pierce  my  heart  like  hers. 

The  thorns  of  his  head,  the  spike  in  his  footsoles,  the 
spear  in  his  pap,  the  nail  in  his  palms — may  they  wound 
me,  O  God,  tho’  it  be  not  enough  to  pay  for  thy  blood. 

May  I  bear  the  cross  beside  thee,  may  I  drink  thy  drink 
of  gall ;  tho’  to  drink  it  were  dire  poison  to  me,  may  I 
sit  with  thee  at  one  banquet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  better  verses  than  these  on  such  a 
theme  have  been  made  in  Ireland  since  we  took  the  wrong  road 
after  Emancipation. 


I  will  conclude  by  t3dng  up  a  few  loose  threads. 

First  of  all,  whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  those  scraps 
of  old  Ireland’s  thought  which  I  have  read  for  you,  you  must 
admit  that  there  was  a  time  when  Catholic  Ireland  was  not 
dumb.  Why  has  it  been  struck  dumb  since  it  was  unmanacled  ! 
Is  it  not  because  our  Irish  Faith  has  been  living  amongst  us, 
for  more  than  a  century,  as  a  kind  of  separated  form,  wrenched 
apart  from  its  connatural  body,  the  Irish  genius  which  it 
i^abited  since  the  Irish  nation  was  first  baptised  ?  When 
it  was  embodied  in  that  native  genius,  it  used  to  utter  such 
suspiria  as  those  we  have  been  listening  to.  If  it  is  once  again 
to  exercise  its  proper  infiuence  on  men,  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  restored  to  its  congenial  partner.  That  is  the  integral 
revival  I  am  pleading  for.  On  the  other  hand,  a  revival  of  the 
Irish  genius  without  the  Christian  soul  that  was  its  entelechy  is 
an  operation  as  futile  as  the  warming  of  a  corpse. 

And  what  about  the  language  revival  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
as  a  revivalist,  but  as  a  priest ;  and  my  first  interest  is  to  see 
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Christ’s  Kingdom  come  once  again  in  Ireland  with  greater 
richness  and  power  of  grace  than  in  our  Golden  Age  ;  and  I 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revival  of  any  sort  is  possible 
in  Ireland  if  our  people  refuse  the  discipline  of  effort  demanded 
by  the  language  movement.  If  we  shrink  from  this  discipline, 
I  believe  that  we  shall  become  more  and  more  enervated  and 
our  Christianity  more  and  more  torpid  and  flaccid. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  spiritual  economy 
either  to  impart  instruction  in  Irish  without  its  age-old  religious 
content ;  or  to  impart  religious  knowledge  to  Irish  children 
out  of  the  context  of  the  Irish  tradition.  Imagine  an  Irish 
language  course  that  is  never  graced  with  a  prayer  ;  or  an 
Irish  literary  course  that  never  mentions  the  Franciscan 
writers  !  On  the  other  hand,  imagine  telling  Irish  children 
about  the  Mass  and  never  mentioning  the  Mass-rock ! 

A  few  words  now  to  the  small  class  whose  professional  business 
it  is  to  study  some  part  of  the  material  which  we  have  been 
handling  :  I  mean,  historians,  Irish  scholars,  archaeologists. 
To  such  scholars  I  appeal,  first  of  all,  that  w'hen  they  study 
the  appurtenances  of  that  old  and  illustrious  thing,  the  early 
Irish  Church,  they  should  do  so  with  humane  reverence,  because 
these  things  are  as  it  were  the  detritus  of  a  great  movement 
that  affected  the  eternal  destiny  of  generations  of  our  people. 
I  appeal  to  them,  secondly,  to  cultivate  an  apostolic  outlook 
on  these  things.  What  are  remotely  called  Celtic  Studies  are 
not  in  their  entirety  removed  from  the  practical  Irish  life  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  Hidden  in  them  is  the  seed  of  Ireland’s 
only  possible  Second  Spring.  No  facile  talk  about  not  using 
universities  for  propaganda  purposes  can  exempt  a  university 
professor  from  his  responsibilities  towards  his  neighbour  ;  and 
the  enlightened  leadership  and  direction  of  such  experts  can 
do  untold  benefit  to  the  whole  outlook  of  our  people.  I  have 
been  lamenting  the  fact  that  Newman  had  no  successor  to 
the  vision  which  made  him  engage  the  services  of  O  Curry. 

I  suggest,  in  the  next  place,  that  Irish  studies  should  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  professional  studies  of  any  young  Irish 
churchman.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  separation  between  Irish 
churchmen  and  Irish  scholarship  should  be  ended  ?  From  the 
very  beginning,  it  was  Irish  churchmen  who  made  Irish  learning  : 
without  them  it  would  not  have  existed.  Without  them  it 
would  have  ceased  to  be  in  any  one  of  the  early  centuries.  And 
even  afterwards,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  the  most 
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illustrious  names  in  Irish  studies  are  churchmen’s.  But  since 
Emancipation,  when  you  have  named  Father  Batt  McCarthy 
and  Father  Edmond  Hogan  and  Father  John  McErlean  and 
Father  Paul  Walsh  and  Father  Larry  Murray — among  those 
that  are  gone — ^there  are  very  few  more  that  you  ought  to  name. 

And  now  I  have  said  all  that  I  came  here  to  say  except  the 
most  important  thing  of  all.  Surely,  it  cannot  have  escaped  you 
that  what  I  have  been  saying  implied  the  need  of  reviving  a 
loftier  and  more  enduring  thing  than  any  merely  human  en¬ 
dowment  or  tradition.  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  vanity 
were  we  to  endeavour  to  restore  those  things  which  were  the 
trappings  and  the  accidents  of  the  old  Irish  world,  while 
neglecting  what  was  its  soul  and  centre.  The  thing  about  the 
old  Irish  world  which  it  is  most  needful  to  revive  is  its  holiness. 

“  What !  would  you  restore  the  Island  of  Saints  ?  ” 

Happily,  it  is  the  only  restoration  about  which  there  is  no 
uncertainty  whatsoever,  if  only  the  young  men  and  women 
of  Ireland  can  be  brought  to  believe  in  their  destiny. 

And  to  tell  them  what  their  destiny  is,  is  the  most  urgent 
work  of  apostleship  in  Ireland  today.® 

Donnchadh  0  Floinn 

Coldisde  Phddraig,  Mdnmt. 

*  A  reprint  of  this  article  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  (price  4d.)  is 
available  from  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  60  Upper  O’Connell 
Street,  Dublin. 

— Editor. 


The  Peoftt  of  the  Psalms 
Although  the  Psalms  are  given  for  our  benefit  it  is  not 
enough  to  think  only  of  our  own  benefit :  they  are  first  of 
aJl  for  the  glory  of  God.  God  is  gl^fied  most  in  those 
who  have  given  up  everything  for  Him  and  have  found 
everything  in  Him.  The  Psalms  profit  us  most  when 
they  give  God  most  glory. 

— Thomas  Merton  :  “  Bread  in  the  Wilderness  ” 


ABBE  PIERRE 


Kees  Van  Hoek 

There  are  very  many  Frenchmen  who  could  not  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  or  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  there  can’t  be  a  Frenchman  alive  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Abbe  Pierre. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  became,  literally  overnight,  a 
national  figure.  Where  ever  you  go  in  Paris  now — or  any  other 
French  town  for  that  matter — you  meet  his  picture  on  a  poster, 
announcing  some  gala  or  fete  to  raise  funds  for  the  Companions 
of  Emmaus  ” — ^the  fine  Gallic  head  of  a  priest  as  El  Greco 
could  have  painted  it,  hugging  a  child  to  his  heart. 

It  did  not  all  happen  on  that  now  historic  1  February  1954. 
Abb4  Pierre’s  work  had  begun  some  years  earlier.  Only  that 
day  did  the  impelling  urgency  of  his  task  shake  a  hitherto 
indifferent  France  out  of  its  lethargy  into  a  frenzy  of  active 
charity.  It  had  been  the  coldest  night  in  the  worst  winter 
Parisians  could  remember,  even  the  holy  water  in  the  church 
stoups  had  frozen.  That  evening  the  news  bulletin  on  the  radio 
was  interrupted  by  an  appeal  of  which  the  soft  voice  electrified 
listeners  by  the  intensity  of  its  urgency.  It  started  like  an  S.O.S. 
“  Mes  amis —  au  secours !  .  .  .  Friends,  Help !  Last  night 
seventeen  people  froze  to  death  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  This 
morning  a  woman  gave  birth  on  a  bit  of  sacking  spread  on  the 
naked  earth  of  a  piece  of  waste-land.  Parisians,  can  you  still 
sleep  peacefully  f  Help.  Empty  your  attics.” 

By  10  p.m.,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  broadcast,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  rendezvous  which  Abb6  Pierre  had  for  volunteers 
— Pantheon  Square — ^were  jampacked  with  cars,  a  cabinet 
minister,  a  film  star,  a  Eothschild  among  the  drivers.  That 
night  alone  they  gathered  in  two  thousand  homeless,  huddled 
in  the  doorways,  in  alley  corners  and  underneath  the  bridges, 
gave  them  hot  food,  warm  clothes  and  shelter.  Seldom  in 
the  history  of  broadcasting  has  one  appeal  caused  such  an 
avalanche  of  response.  The  priest  with  the  El  Greco  face  and 
the  soft  voice  collected  through  that  one  appeal  15,000  blankets 
(where  he  had  asked  for  4,000),  1,000  suits,  6,000  overcoats, 
5,000  pairs  of  shoes,  6,000  woollen  mufflers,  1,000  stoves,  crates 
of  wine  and  fruit  and  half  a  thousand  million  francs  in  cash. 

The  wave  of  hospitality  swept  all  Paris.  The  army  lent 
trucks,  the  hospitals  improvised  dormitories,  the  Metro  opened 
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up  disused  underground  stations  as  shelters  ;  the  firemen  manned 
soup  kitchens  and — ^in  a  modern  version  of  the  medieval 
institution  of  sanctuary — the  police  promised  not  to  ask  anybody 
in  an  emergency  shelter  for  identity  papers.  The  fashionable 
Bochester  Hotel  offered  the  priest  a  flight  of  rooms  as  offices. 
The  huge  Normandie  Cinema  on  the  Champs  Elysees  interrupted 
the  performance  to  enable  Abb6  Pierre  to  talk  from  the  stage 
— spontaneous  incidents  which  one  could  multiply  by  a  thousand 
striking  examples.  But  the  greatest  success  of  all  was  that 
the  same  Government  and  the  same  Parliament  which  had  on 
3  January  1954  refused  a  one  million  pounds  credit  for  the 
homeless,  allocated  three  days  after  the  broadcast  ten  million 
poimds  to  help  build  12,000  dwellings. 

No  subsequent  rise  of  the  mercury  as  winter  blossomed 
into  spring  and  spring  ripened  into  summer,  has  melted, 
the  new-found  concern  of  Frenchmen  for  their  homeless  com¬ 
patriots.  The  vast  majority  of  the  unfortunates  to  whose  aid 
France  has  now  rallied  are  not  professional  tramps.  They  are 
honest,  hardworking  people  for  whom  a  too  capitalist  economy 
did  not  And  it  profitable  enough  to  build  low-priced  homes. 
Families  of  workers  who  earn  £30  a  month  spend  half  their 
wages  on  one  shabby  hotel  room,  where  they  are  often  not 
even  allowed  to  do  their  cooking  or  their  washing.  There  are 
200,000  such  families,  with  60,000  children,  in  greater  Paris 
alone  ;  there  are  seven  million  people  altogether  in  France 
without  a  proper,  however  humble,  home.  How  a  single  priest 
discovered  their  plight  and  became  their  champion  makes  a 
unique  story. 


* 


* 


Henri  Antoine  Groues  was  born  in  Lyons  in  1912,  fifth  of 
eight  children  (which  now  makes  him  28  times  an  uncle)  of  a 
silk  manufacturer  who  had  made  his  fortune  as  a  young  man 
in  Mexico.  At  the  Jesuit  College  of  his  home  town  Henri 
captained  the  football  team.  Later  he  joined  the  Boy  Scouts. 
His  youthful  ambition  centred  round  the  Navy,  but  he  was 
too  weak  in  mathematics  and  also,  so  his  superiors  thought, 
too  aggressively  independent  of  character  to  fit  into  the  Service. 
Often  ill,  he  was  convalescing  one  winter  at  Cannes  on  the 
Eiviera  from  a  particularly  bad  bout,  when  he  came  across 
a  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  read  it  in  one  session,  not 
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even  interrupting  for  a  meal,  started  re-reading  it  more  carefully 
the  next  day. 

Back  home,  he  suggested  to  his  fellow  scouts  whom  he  was 
to  accompany  on  a  summer  holiday  to  Borne  to  break  the 
journey  at  Assisi.  There  he  spent  the  entire  night  wandering 
through  the  town,  towards  dawn  he  climbed  the  hill  from 
which  the  dying  St.  Francis  had  blessed  his  city.  There  and 
then  he  vowed  to  become  a  friar  “to  do  something  to  make 
life  worth  living.”  Eetumed  home,  he  asked  his  father  for  his 
share  of  the  patrimony,  distributed  it  within  a  few  hours  and, 
having  denuded  himself  of  all  possessions  and  financial 
expectations,  entered  a  Capuchin  novitiate.  There  stricken 
with  tuberculosis,  his  health — and  possibly  his  temperament — 
did  not  stand  up  to  the  rigours  of  monastic  life.  After  eight 
years  he  left  the  Order  and  became  a  secular  priest  of  the 
Grenoble  Diocese.  Mobilised  in  1940,  he  fell  ill  and  after  the 
Armistice  was  appointed  curate  to  the  Grenoble  cathedral 
parish.  One  night  when  the  Vichy  police  raided  the  houses 
of  his  street  for  Jews,  patriots,  anti-nazi  foreigners,  M.  le 
Vicaire  Groues,  appealed  to  for  help,  landed  in  the  Eesistance. 

The  next  four  years  of  his  life  make  a  most  unorthodox 
pattern.  He  had  offered  to  accompany  a  batch  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  pressed  into  slave  labour  in  Germany,  but  was  refused. 
He  now  helped  to  hide  people,  helped  them  to  escape,  carried 
a  sick  brother  of  General  de  Gaulle  on  his  shoulders  over  a 
Swiss  frontier  pass.  An  old  and  frail  Mother  Superior  initiated 
him  into  the  art  of  forging  identity  papers.  He  kept  his  1,000th 
falsification  for  himself,  adopting  the  name  of  Abb6  Pierre, 
though  he  had  other  aliases  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  where  he  ran 
similar  patriotic  laboratories.” 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Italians,  escaped.  Hunted  by 
the  Germans,  caught  by  the  Gestapo  when  returning  from 
Spain  over  the  Pyreness,  he  escaped  once  more.  He  edited 
and  printed  an  underground  newspaper,  finally  managed  to 
join  General  de  Gaulle  in  Algiers  via  Gibralter.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  the  seven  times  decorated  Abbe  Pierre  was  Chaplain- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  Navy — ^it  had  needed  a  war  to  combine 
his  priestly  vocation  with  his  earliest  worldly  ambition. 

Cardinal  Suhard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to 
stand  for  Parliament,  he  was  elected  on  the  MEP  ticket  in  a 
Lorraine  constituency.  Only  by  a  roundabout  way  did  Deputy 
Groues  become  cofifronted  with  the  problems  of  the  homeless. 
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At  first  he  had  a  cosy  two-room-ciuu>kitchen  apartment  near 
the  Invalides.  When  his  rent  was  raised  to  £8  a  month  he 
advertised  for  something  cheaper.  He  was  offered  at  £50  a 
year  an  entire  house  in  the  suburb  of  Neuilly.  Inspecting 
this  incredible  sounding  bargain,  he  found  that  it  had  been 
uninhabited  for  years.  “  There  wasn’t  a  window  left,  and  when 
it  rained,  it  rained  from  the  second  floor  right  down  to  the 
cellar,”  he  recalls  amusingly.  Yet  he  took  it.  Always  a  man  of 
internationalist  leanings  (as  a  scout  he  had  attended  a  Birkenhead 
Jamboree  of  Lord  Baden-Powell),  he  was  now  actively  interested 
in  the  Federal  World  Movement  (once  spoke  with  Lord  Beveridge 
from  a  London  platform)  and  decided  that  the  house  could 
be  used  as  a  hostel  and  for  week-end-meetings.  In  those  first 
two  years  students  from  some  forty  countries  stayed  there, 
helped  to  repair  and  enlarge  it. 

One  evening  in  1949  he  was  urgently  called  to  administer 
the  Last  Sacraments  to  a  would-be-suicide  who  had  slashed 
his  wrists  with  his  razor.  The  man  rallied  and  when  the  priest 
heard  the  terrible  story  of  the  ex-convict  murderer  who  had 
tried  so  hard  to  go  str^ht,  he  saw  no  other  way  but  to  help 
him  and  take  him  in.  “  We  worked  together.”  The  story 
went  round.  A  young  couple  evicted  with  their  baby  were 
the  next  people  he  took  in.  Fellow  beings  in  despair,  but  with 
too  much  dignity  or  shyness  “  to  weep  in  the  streets  ”  came 
to  have  a  good  cry  on  his  shoulders.  Soon  anybody,  from 
fellow  deputies  to  Communist  editors,  faced  with  hopeless 
cases,  unloaded  them  on  Abb6  Pierre.  His  records  from  these 
years  touch  the  utter  depths  of  human  misery.  The  young 
man  whose  wife  went  mental  because  this  couple  with  two 
babies  had  lived  three  years  in  a  nine  by  twelve  feet  room. 
The  Don  Juan  who  shamefacedly  called  in  his  car,  when  he 
found  that  his  pick-up  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  had  been  driven 
to  prostitution  because,  evicted,  her  husband  had  left  her 
and  she  slept  with  her  two  young  boys  under  the  trees.  Soon 
every  room  in  the  Neuilly  house  was  occupied  and  tents  pitched 
in  the  garden. 

One  day — ^late  for  the  Parliamentary  Defence  Committee 
(of  which  he  was  secretary) — ^he  admitted  that  he  had  worked 
after  Mass  at  4  in  the  morning  to  help  tear  down  a  just-bought 
army  barracks.  The  juxtaposition  amused  his  fellow  deputies, 
so  much  that,  led  by  Auriol,  later  President  of  France,  and 
Herriot,  then  President  of  the  Chamber,  many  dipped  into 
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their  pockets  for  a  subscription.  “  I  won’t  name  them  all  ” — 
smiles  Abb6  Pierre — “  for  fear  that  they  might  be  accused  by 
their  fellows  of  clerical  sympathies  ;  but  in  the  chapel  of  my 
first  settlement  there  are  bricks  which  pray  for  every  politick 
party  in  France  without  exception.”  A  Deputy,  he  did  not 
drive  a  car  but  a  third-hand  truck,  always  laden  with  something 
he  had  picked  up,  most  incongruously  parked  between  the 
limousines  of  his  fellow  deputies  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon. 

During  a  parliamentary  recess  he  supervised  building  for 
£900  (with  salvaged  material  and  voluntary  labour)  a  house 
in  which  five  homeless  families  each  got  three  rooms.  He  was 
now  looking  for  waste-lands  and  derelict  plots  to  run  up  more 
buildings.  When  the  officials  asked  for  his  permits  for  these 
shanty  camps  of  old  cars,  trucks  and  bus-hulks,  of  Nissen 
huts,  wheelless  freight-cars  and  what  not,  he  nailed  the  birth 
certificates  of  just  born  babies  to  a  pole  as  “  Permit  to  Live.” 
But  for  his  parliamentary  indemnity  as  a  Deputy,  even  his 
cassock  would  not  have  got  him  away  with  his  self-help. 

The  great  crisis  in  his  pioneer  work  had  come  in  December 
1961.  He  had  not  presented  himself  for  re-election  as  Deputy  ; 
partly  because  he  had  no  taste  for  the  plausible  pretexts  of 
politicking,  partly  because  his  real  work  now  demanded  all 
his  time.  Cash  had  run  out,  the  last  money  invested  in  bread 
and  sardines.  He  had  actually  started  to  beg  for  his  small 
band  of  workers  on  the  fashionable  boulevards.  Then  one  of 
the  men  to  whom  he  had  given  shelter  had  an  inspiration. 
Why  not  finance  themselves  by  rag-picking? — ^with  a  bom 
organiser  like  Abb6  Pierre  at  their  head  they  could  make  a 
success  of  anything. 

That’s  how  the  Chiffoniers  d’Emmaus  (The  Eagpickers  of 
Emmaus)  were  bom.  They  started  work  that  first  night 
(Parisian  dustbins  are  left  out  at  night  to  be  emptied  in  the 
early  morning  by  the  municipality)  with  one  iron  hook.  They 
offered  to  clear  attics  and  cellars  of  refuse  free  of  charge.  Now 
they  employ  20  tmcks  and  make  £2,000  a  month,  selling  their 
assorted  rags,  bones,  skins,  old  paper,  iron,  bottles,  and  what 
not.  The  first  truck  was  bought  from  the  proceeds  of  a  “  Double 
or  Nothing  ”  radio  quiz  run  by  a  circus.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  needing  money,  Abb6  Pierre  entered  it.  Answering 
correctly  eleven  successive  questions  starting  off  at  6/-,  he 
walked  out  with  £266  prize.  The  crowd  nearly  got  delirious 
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at  the  risk  he  took  going  on  instead  of  quitting  when  the  stakes 
became  really  high. 

Abbe  Pierre  calls  all  his  undertakings — ^from  his  first  house 
to  the  Eagpickers — after  Emmaus,  because  Christ’s  appearance 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  in  the  inn  of  Emmaus  brought 
new  hope  to  his  disheartened  disciples.  A  new  heart  it  proved 
to  be  here.  By  their  own  exertions  alone  the  Eagpickers  managed 
to  build  dwellings  for  140  homeless  families,  and  thus  provided 
work  for  over  700  unemployed.  Another  400  houses  were  under 
construction  gradually  replacing  the  shanty  towns,  when  the 
thunderous  echo  of  the  February  broadcast  put  the  entire 
movement  on  a  different  plane. 

The  Government  loan  of  ten  milliard  francs  now  launched — 
at  shares  of  £5  each,  bearing  no  interest  and  redeemable  after 
15  years — ^is  to  speed  up  the  building  of  cheap  dwellings  at  low 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  “  But  I  remain  the 
fiea  that  continues  to  irritate,”  says  Abb6  Pierre,  who  knows 
all  about  the  red  tape  delays  of  bureaucracy.  Thirty-thousand 
houses  are  urgently  needed  for  the  200,000  people  who  have  at 
present  no  proper  accommodation.  In  Paris  alone  60,000 
families  at  5  to  8  people  each,  have  no  more  than  one  room  to 
live  in  ;  100,000  young  couples  are  without  a  home  of  their 
own — which  last  year  led  to  over  fifty  suicides  alone. 

Besides  the  “  Eagpickers  of  Emmaus,”  an  Emmaus 
Association  ”  has  now  emerged.  All  the  money  still  fiowing 
in  is  being  used  bulldozing  over  the  present  misery  camps  to 
erect  (by  a  new  rapid  system,  developed  by  the  architect 
Spoerry  of  Mulhoese)  all  over  France  CiUs  d’Urgence  of  cheap 
but — with  a  life  expectancy  of  easily  50  years — durable  houses 
with  modest  comfort,  some  intimacy  and  a  small  garden,  at 
a  rent  of  not  more  than  £4  to  £5  a  month. 

In  the  “  Association  ”  the  Abb6  is  assisted  by  a  Council 
in  which  sit  eminent  lawyers,  bankers  and  engineers,  together 
with  workmen  and  clerks.  To  help  his  now  national  movement, 
for  which  he  undertook  a  nationwide  speaking  tour,  Abb6 
Pierre  asked  people  “  without  romantic  notions,  but  with  a 
warm  heart  and  a  cool  head  ”  to  give  some  months  of  their 
time — or  the  remainder  of  their  life  “  if  they  have  no  family 
ties.”  At  La  Pepini^re  at  Pontault-Combault,  one  of  the  Abba’s 
own  four  new  townships  (wasteland  until  November  last)  I 
met  some  of  the  men  whom  he  inspired. 
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The  truck  driver  who  fetched  me  from  the  country  station 
turned  out  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
schools  in  France,  he  had  made  Abb6  Pierre  the  gift  of  his 
holiday.  The  leader  of  the  settlement  is  a  Breton  Count  of 
not  yet  40,  who  gave  up  a  well-paid  post  as  architect  in  Morocco 
— the  second  “  companion  ”  to  join  the  Abb6.  I  asked  him 
how  it  had  come  about  ?  Explained  he  simply,  his  hazel  eyes 
smiling  behind  the  rimless  spectacles,  “  I  had  come  on  holiday. 
Someone  told  me  he  was  meeting  the  Abb4  ;  as  I  had  heard 
about  him,  I  said  I’d  like  to  come  along.  We  talked  late  into 
the  evening.  'I  stayed  overnight.  The  next  morning  the  Abb6 
asked  me  to  serve  his  Mass,  and  then  as  I  was  about  to  leave, 
suggested  that  I  might  spend  a  useful  hour  teaching  his  newest 
bricklayer — who  had  been  a  barber  until  the  night  before — 
how  to  set  about  it.  I  never  left.”  This  highly  qualified  man 
of  obvious  breeding  and  commanding  intellect,  who  wore  his 
blue  overalls  as  if  cut  in  Saville  Eow,  receives  no  wages,  only 
shelter,  clothes,  food  and  pocket  money.  “Je  suis  au  phre,'^ 
he  explains  simply  ...  “  I  belong  to  the  Abb6.”  To  all  and 
everyone  the  Abb6  Pierre  is  “  Le  Phre  ” — ^the  Father ;  he 
himself  calls  everyone  by  his  or  her  Christian  name  and  used 
the  familiar  tu  (thou). 

Three  hundred  labourers  were  building  here.  They  work 
ten  hours  a  day,  get  everything  they  need,  their  glass  of  wine 
a  table,  cigarettes,  6/-  pocket  money  a  week,  and  the  rest  of 
their  7/6  a-day  wages  are  saved  for  them  for  whenever  they 
need  it.  There  are  ex-legionnaires  among  them  and  convicts 
on  parole,  experienced  craftsmen  and  people  just  out  of  luck. 
Politically  they  range  from  men  too  red  for  Madrid  to  too  white 
for  Prague  or  Budapest.  Tramps  are  turned  into  skilled  workmen 
and  work  while  learning.  To  have  been  at  Emmaus  is  now  a 
recommendation  for  future  employment  elsewhere.  They  form 
a  community,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  needy  who 
have  come  in  and  the  volunteers,  among  them  always  some 
seminarists  sent  by  their  bishop  for  short  apprenticeship. 

To  the  desperate  Abb6  Pierre  says  :  “  Come  in,  have  some 
food,  get  some  better  clothes  and  stay  if  you  feel  like  helping 
us,  and  we  will  help  you  find  a  new  courage  and  make  a  fresh 
start.”  Emmaus  does  not  want  to  help  people  just  to  live  but 
to  find  something  to  live  for.  There  is  no  religious  price-tag 
to  it  all,  nobody  is  asked  whether  he  believes  or  not.  Some 
people  still  take  the  Communist  daily.  It  makes  no  difference 
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in  Emmaus  :  “  Communism,”  holds  the  Abb6,  “  is  a  terrible 
error — but  others  are  responsible  for  having  engendered  it, 
by  forgetting  that  God  is  not  only  in  Heaven  but  in  the  poor 
devil  you  are  talking  to.”  He  h^  restored  hope  and  dignity 
to  countless  people,  who  were  on  the  brink  of  despair,  by  the 
simple  maxim  of  not  merely  giving  them  a  roof  over  their 
head  and  a  table  to  eat  from,  but  a  job  to  do,  to  help  others 
by  helping  themselves.  That  self-help  community  spirit  is  the 
essential  difference  between  Emmaus  and  mere  charity.  “  What 
would  I  be  without  you,”  a  man  he  had  helped  said  to  him. 
Affectionately  the  priest  put  an  arm  round  his  shoulders  and 
replied,  spontaneously  :  “  Without  you,  my  friend,  I  know 
what  I  would  have  been — only  a  chatterbox.” 

Still  in  his  early  forties,  the  Abb6  Pierre  has  already  become 
a  legendary  figure.  People  point  out  in  the  streets,  “  Le  Phe  ”  ! 
Strangers  smile  at  him,  policeman  halt  the  traffic  when  he 
tears  through  Paris  in  his  small  Eenault  at  a  speed  which 
made  me  invoke  my  Guardian  Angel.  He  is  smallish,  of  gaunt 
stature,  with  sagging  shoulders.  The  very  Gallic  oval  face, 
of  which  the  long  finely  chiselled  nose  betrays  his  breeding, 
ends  in  a  straggling  short,  wirehaired  jet  black  beard.  Often 
he  looks  paUid  with  exhaustion  and  can  barely  stifle  his  yawns, 
red  spots  appear  on  his  creased  and  lined  face.  He  leans  heavily 
on  his  inseparable,  thick  walking  stick,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  as  if  to  force  himself  to  go  on.  He  admits  readily 
to  being  always  tired — with  a  disarming  smile  from  the  burning 
dark  eyes  sunken  deep  behind  the  forceful  eyebrows.  He  sports 
an  extraordinary  outfit  with  the  flair  of  an  actor.  The  cassock, 
every  pocket  stuffed  with  papers,  is  girdled  with  a  leather 
belt.  On  cold  days  he  wears  a  short  leather  jacket  on  which 
the  seven  ribbons  of  his  decorations  are  pinned  ;  from  the 
neck  hangs  a  woollen  knitted  cowl  (“  I  am  always  cold  ”). 
A  basque  beret  and  heavy  dusty  boots  with  short  leggings 
complete  this  startling  apparition. 

I  drove  with  him  one  evening  to  the  Basilica  of  Argenteuil, 
where  he  was  preaching  a  triduum,  and  never  had  the  biggest 
church  in  one  of  the  Communist  strongholds  of  Paris  been  so 
full.  All  the  time  which  he  had  to  prepare  his  sermon  he  was 
thinking  it  over  in  the  car.  At  the  many  traffic  stops  his  strong 
hands — with  the  nervous  long  fingers  of  the  man  of  thought 
and  the  rough  broken  nails  of  the  manual  labourer — ^lay  motion¬ 
less  on  the  wheel  as  his  mind  was  already  on  the  pulpit.  I 
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could  not  help  looking  at  these  hands,  they  betrayed  a  glimpse 
of  the  priesthood  at  its  greatest  power  and  glory. 

We  parted  company  at  the  chnrch.  As  he  went  into  the 
presbytery  a  man  beside  me  observed  :  “  There  goes  another 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  ”...  then  added  as  in  afterthought, 
“  only  better,  he  is  so  much  more  efiBcient.” 

Kees  Van  Hoee 

Baihgar,  Dublin. 


Jabin  and  Sisaea 

The  kings  of  strange  desert  tribes  have  survived  in  the 
Psalms  .  .  .  These  kings  emerge  from  the  verses  of  the 
Psalms  like  the  weird  symbolic  enemies  that 
menace  us  in  dreams  and  fade  away.  They 
are  the  powers  of  evil  that  are  still  fighting 
the  Church  today.  We  know  that  Sisara  is  dead  with 
the  tent  peg  in  his  temple,  and  Jabin' s  bones  long  a^o 
whitened  in  the  ravine  of  Cisson.  Yet  Jabin  and  Sisara 
still  rise  up  from  hell  to  plague  us,  though  they  cannot 
prevail.  Bui  we  know,  on  the  nights  when  their  names 
pass  before  us,  in  the  small  hours,  at  the  chanting  of 
Matins,  that  the  old  battles  we  are  celebrating  are  more 
than  ever  actual.  Actual  too  are  the  same  miracles  by 
which  Israel  overcame  her  enemies  and  entered  glorious, 
through  divided  Jordan,  to  occupy  the  promised  land. 


— Thomas  Merton  :  “  Bread  in  the  Wilderness  ” 
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J.  G.  McGarey 

ON  13  November  464  St.  Augustine  was  born.  The  fifteenth 
century  of  his  birth  has  been  the  occasion  for  the  pub 
lication  of  many  articles  in  periodicals,  new  studies  and 
an  international  congress  in  Paris  (September  21-24)  of 
theologians,  philosophers  and  patristic  scholars.  The  English 
Dominican  monthly  Blackfriars  (34  Bloomsbury  Street,  London, 
W.C.l)  has  devoted  the  November  issue  to  a  symposium  on 
the  saint,  presenting  five  articles  :  “  The  Authority  of  St. 
Augustine,”  by  Desmond  Schlegel,  O.S.B.  ;  “  St.  Augustine 
as  a  Preacher,”  by  Edmund  Hill,  O.P.  ;  “  St.  Augustine  and 
Eeligious  Life,”  by  Aloysius  Smith,  C.E.L.  ;  “  The  Cosmic 
Dance  :  Befiections  on  the  De  Musica  of  St.  Augustine,”  by 
Aelred  Squire,  O.P.  ;  and  a  report  on  “  An  International 
Augustinian  Congress,”  by  Thomas  Camelot,  O.P. 

St.  Augustine  regarded  preaching  as  the  most  important 
of  a  bishop’s  duties  “  To  lead  a  carefree  life  of  leisure — little 
force  would  be  needed  to  make  me  do  that,”  he  wrote.  “  There 
could  be  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  rummaging  about  in 
the  divine  treasure  chest,  with  no  one  to  plague  me.  While 
preaching,  arguing,  rebuking,  building  God’s  house,  having  to 
manage  for  every  one,  who  wouldn’t  shrink  from  such  a  heavy 
burden  t  But  the  Gospel  scares  me.” 

Father  Hill’s  sketch  of  “  St.  Augustine  as  a  Preacher  ” 
makes  interesting  reading,  chiefiy  by  reason  of  his  fresh 
translations  of  well  chosen  extracts  from  the  saint’s  sermons 
and  from  his  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  which  “  really  seems 
to  be  a  manual  on  preaching  for  the  clergy.” 

Most  of  this  work,  it  is  true,  is  concerned  with  how  to 
interpret  Scripture  ;  but  this  means,  for  Augustine,  how 
to  acquire  the  matter  for  your  sermons.  The  only  sort  of 
preaching  he  could  conceive  of  was  preaching  the  truth 
of  God  which  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  True,  a  man 
might  get  along  well  enough  without  them,  if  he  is  far 
advanced  in  that  charity  which  is  their  message.  But  to 
one  who  has  pretensions  to  lead  and  instruct  others  in 
the  way  of  truth  and  charity,  the  Scriptures  are 
indispensable.  God,  as  Augustine  quaintly  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sermon,  only  likes  the  sound  of  his  own 
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voice.  He  will  only  be  pleased  with  what  we  have  to  say, 
if  we  let  him  speak  through  us.^ 

From  reading  his  homilies  in  the  breviary  priests  are 
familiar  with  St.  Augustine’s  ingenuity  in  finding  a  spiritual 
signihcance  in  numbers,  which  is  not  to  the  taste  of  all  readers 
today. 

Take  his  exegesis^  of  the  153  fishes  of  John  21.  They 
represent  the  number  of  the  blessed  after  the  last  day. 
For  153  is  the  triangle  of  17  ;  i.e.,  153=17+16+15  .  .  . 
+1.  But  17=7+10,  and  signifies  therefore  those  who 
fulfil  the  commandments  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
153  therefore  stands  for  the  grand  total  of  these  elect.’ 
Charming  but  unconvincing,  says  the  reader.  But  a 
modem  scholar  quite  independently  of  Augustine,  and 
approaching  the  matter  from  a  different  angle  altogether, 
also  maintains  that  St.  John  meant  the  number  to  be  a 
mystical  measurement  of  the  elect,  because  it  is  the 
triangle  of  17,  and  17  is  the  diagonal  of  the  four-square 
heavenly  city,  whose  sides  have  the  measurement  of  12. 
(A.  Farrer,  Rebirth  of  Images,  p.  254.)  So  perhaps  Augustine 
is  truer  to  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers  than  we  are. 

St.  Augustine’s  sermons  delight  with  the  quality  of  the 
imagination  they  reveal,  often  whimsical,  but  always  concrete 
and  always  accurate. 

He  was  obviously  quite  at  home  in  the  pulpit,  and  one 
gets  the  impression  that  normally  he  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
He  wasn’t  just  making  speeches,  but  talking  of  what  he 
had  most  at  heart  to  his  own  people,  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  loved  them  and  they  loved  him.  Like  everyone  who  is 
doing  something  which  he  likes  and  is  good  at,  he  often 

1  In  Ps.  99. 

*S.  83. 

•  In  Ps.  49,  Ss.  248-51.  N.B.  this  passage  from  S.  249,  typical  of 
his  easy  touch.  “  When  you  add  these  seven  (gifts)  to  ten  (law),  it 
makes  ten.  What  did  I  say  P  How  absurd  I  Seven  and  ten  make  ten, 
as  though  I  had  forgotten  how  to  count !  Of  course  I  should  have 
said  seven  and  ten  make  seventeen,  as  everyone  knows.  Why,  these 
hoys  here  started  laughing  at  me  when  I  said  seven  and  ten  make 
ten.  Yet  I’ll  say  it  again  without  blushing.  When  you  see  why,  you 
won’t  find  fault  with  my  counting,  but  you  will  like  my  method  of 
reckoning.  When  you  add  seven  to  ten,  it  makes  ten  ;  when  you  add 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Law,  the  Law  is  kept,  you  make  ten.” 
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tended  to  go  on  too  long.  He  frequently  apologises  for  it, 
and  blames  the  people  for  their  excessive  eagerness.  “  I 
have  no  idea  how  long  I  have  been  speaking,”  he  says 
after  one  sermon  (actually  just  over  an  hour).  “  But  now 
the  psalm  is  finished,  and  I  gather  from  this  fug  in  here 
that  I  have  given  you  a  long  sermon.  I  can’t  cope  with 
your  keenness.  You  are  too  violent  altogether.  If  only 
this  violence  of  yours  can  carry  off  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  ” 
He  succeeded  as  it  were  in  making  his  people  take  a  part 
in  his  preaching.  He  would  carry  on  conversations  in 
the  pulpit  (taking  both  sides  himself,  of  course),  e.g., 
with  a  rich  man  whom  he  was  urging  to  be  generous  to 
the  poor,  or  with  a  poor  man  who  envied  the  rich — “  listen 
to  me  now,  Mr.  Poorman  ”  ;  or  with  a  man  who  didn’t 
see  much  wrong  in  keeping  a  concubine,  and  was  in  no 
hurry  to  mend  his  ways — “  When  are  you  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  ?  Tomorrow,  you  say.  But  look,  whenever 
you  say  Tomorrow  (eras,  eras)  you  turn  into  a  crow.  Look. 
I’m  telling  you,  when  you  start  croaking  like  a  crow, 
you’re  almost  done  for.  That  crow  you  copy  was  the 
bird  which  left  the  ark  and  didn’t  come  back.”  And  then 
after  one  of  these  impromptu  interludes  eloquence  will 
out,  and  there  comes  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,  or  just 
a  memorable  little  rhyming  phrase  or  jingle,  and  you  can 
almost  hear  the  murmur  of  pleasure  and  admiration  from 
the  faithful. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eeaders  who  were  interested  in  Stephen  Eynne’s  report  on 
the  Exhibition  of  Designs  for  Clonskeagh  Church  in  the  November 
Furrow  and  would  wish  to  make  a  fuller  study  of  the  designs 
will  find  abundance  of  information  in  the  special  October 
number  of  The  Irish  Architect  and  Contractor  (6/7  Eccles  Place, 
Dublin.  Price  6d.,  postage  extra).  This  issue  carries  photographs 
of  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  all  the  premiated  designs 
and  of  the  six  commended  by  the  adjudicators.  In  addition 
the  full  report  of  the  competitor  architect  and  the  observations 
of  the  adjudicators  are  given  in  each  instance.  The  Editor 
also  presents  some  interesting  information  on  the  successful 
competitors.  All  the  prize-winners  are  young  men  in  their  early 
thirties — Mr.  Barry,  winner  of  the  Second  Prize,  is  twenty-three 
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years  of  age — who  have  not  already  built  churches  to 
their  designs. 

*  *  * 

The  July-August  issue  of  the  Belgian  revue  Nouvelle  Revue 
Th4ologique  (monthly,  28  rue  des  Soeurs  Noires,  Toumai) 
brings  its  readers  a  well  documented  survey  by  Father  J. 
Callewaert,  8.J.  of  “  The  Eeligious  Situation  in  U.S.S.E., 
1943-1953.”  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany 
the  Eussian  church  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  Government. 
Prayers  for  the  victory  of  the  Eed  arms  were  said  in  all  the 
churches.  On  4  September  1943  Stalin — with  Molotov  at  his  side — 
received  Mgr.  Serge,  the  Metropolitan  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  who 
since  the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Tikhone  had  bom  the  title 
of  “  guardian  of  the  Patriarchal  Throne,”  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  the  authorisation  to  elect  a  new  patriarch — Mgr. 
Serge  was  chosen — and  what  amounted  to  a  now  constitution 
for  the  Church. 

The  head  of  the  Church  is  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  who 
governs  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Synod  made  up  of  six  members, 
who  are  bishops.  The  Patriarch,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
require  it,  convokes  the  bishops  with  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Cults.  The  dioceses  correspond  with  the  civil 
divisions  of  the  territory.  The  higher  clergy  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government.  The  Patriarch  receives  50,000  roubles 
a  month  (the  earnings  of  a  labourer  are  from  450  to  500  roubles). 

In  1917  there  were  in  Eussia  57,105  priests.  By  1940  the 
number  had  shrunk  to  5,665.  In  Moscow  a  Seminary  and  an 
Academy  were  established  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  course 
of  study  covers  eight  years  and  students  enjoy  a  burse  from 
the  first  months.  The  curriculum  is  impressive — ^the  history 
of  religious  thought,  psychology,  philosophy  and  the  history 
of  philosophy.  “  If  these  subjects  are  effectively  taught,” 
Father  Callewaert  comments,  “ — and  nothing  allows  us  to 
think  they  are  not — this  is  an  important  concession  made  by 
the  regime  and  a  real  hope  for  the  future.” 

The  chief  source  the  author  uses  is  the  authoritative  Review 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  and  from  this  and  the  accounts 
of  their  limited  experiences  by  travellers  and  others  a  picture 
emerges  of  the  practice  of  the  religious  life  in  Eussia.  The 
principle  of  freedom  of  worship  is  sufficiently  guaranteed. 
Whether  these  liberties  are  realised  depends  on  the  authorities. 
Of  the  six  to  seven  millions  that  make  up  the  population  of 
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Moscow  it  is  estimated  that  every  Sunday  the  services  are 
attended  by  approximately  3%  of  the  population. 

The  measure  of  toleration  extended  to  religion  since  1945 
extends  only  to  religious  services  in  church.  On  the  claim  to 
tcMh  Soviet  law  is  adamant.  Teaching  of  religion  under  any 
pretext  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  every  school  of  the  union. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  open  libraries,  give  lectures  or  hold 
meetings  with  the  intention  of  religious  instruction.  It  follows 
that  the  only  method  of  religious  formation  is  through  the 
liturgy.  Before  the  Bevolution  Bussian  priests  hardly  preached 
at  all.  Now,  owing  to  the  present  situation,  it  is  considered  a 
duty  not  to  be  omitted. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Soviet  law  does  not  admit  the 
freedom  of  the  religious  press.  By  the  arrangement  of  1943 
the  Government  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  a  printing 
plant,  which — ^in  theory  at  least — ^publishes  every  publication 
required  for  the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  But  the  list  of 
publications  issued  is  quite  insignificant. 

Father  Callewaert  sums  up  his  interesting  survey  in  these 
words  : 

Over  the  sixth  part  of  the  world  for  the  past  36  years  a 
titanic  struggle  has  been  waged  between  atheism  and 
Christianity.  Since  1943  this  has  taken  a  new  turn  but 
the  stake  has  not  changed  :  the  affirmation  or  extirpation 
of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  Bussian  people.  To  human 
ways  the  struggle  seems  an  unequal  one  but  let  us  not 
forget  the  words  of  Christ  to  His  Church  :  “  The  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  Confident  in  this 
word,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  future  in  the  U.S.S.B. 
will  be  with  the  Bussian  Church. 

J.  G.  McGarey 

8t.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 


Urnaithe 

0  a  losa,  6  a  losa, 

Do  chuid  fola,  aimhlis  is  iota, 

Do  chros  chiasta  is  do  chordin  spine 

Is  do  chuig  criachta  ag  dSanamh  din  duinn, 

Ddr  sdbhdilt  ar  una-bhds  do  16  nd  eToiche, 

Nd  ar  bhds  i  bpeacadh  mharbh  inniu  nd  choiohe. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  GOSPELS 
FOR  DECEMBER 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT 
(Luke  3  : 1-6) 

Saved  from  the  death  of  the  spirit 

When  a  ship  is  in  danger  an  S.O.S.  signal  is  sent  out.  Then 
anyone  who  can  help  hurries  to  save  those  that  are  in  danger. 

There  is  also  an  S.O.S.  signal  for  spiritual  shipwreck.  You 
know  it  well,  it  is  prayer.  The  Son  of  Gud,  announced  today, 
comes  then  to  free  us,  provided  only  that  we  for  our  part  do 
not  throw  ourselves  wilfully  into  the  troubled  sea  of  new 
opportunities  for  sin. 

(а)  The  position  of  souls  in  a  state  of  sin  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Michelangelo’s  slaves  imprisoned  in  marlbe,  unfinished 
and  contorted  in  a  vain  effort  to  free  themselves.  Only  divine 
grace  can  chisel  away  the  matter  that  suffocates  us,  can  loosen 
us  from  mortal  immobility  and  give  us  back  freedom  to  move 
in  goodness.  A  murmur,  an  invocation,  a  thought  is  enough  ; 
when  we  pray  to  be  liberated  from  spiritual  death  we  are  always 
heard  immediately.  Do  not  let  us  wait  until  tomorrow  to 
invoke  help.  Jesus  will  always  be  bom  anew  in  our  hearts 
when  He  comes  to  bring  us  back  to  our  lost  grace. 

(б)  “  All  fiesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  ”  but  on  the 
understanding  that  we  do  not  abandon  ourselves  to  evil  at 
the  same  time.  “  The  man  who  wants  to  invoke  *the  help  of 
heaven  while  at  the  same  time  wanting  to  remain  immersed 
in  vice  is  behaving  like  the  pick-pocket  who  invokes  the 
help  of  justice  while  he  has  his  hand  in  another  man’s  pocket  ” 
(Montaigne). 

But  if  his  will  is  true  and  his  desire  sincere,  if  his  love  is 
steadfast.  Our  Lord  will  not  make  him  wait.  He  will  free  him 
at  once  and  give  him  an  even  greater  reward. 

(c)  On  the  top  of  the  dome  of  Novara  cathedral  a  shining 
figure  carrying  a  standard  of  victory  can  be  seen  from  afar. 
Strangers  take  it  to  be  the  statue  of  St.  Gaudenzio,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city,  who  is,  in  fact,  buried  in  the  church  above 
which  Antonelli’s  work  rises  so  gracefully.  But  the  people  of 
Novara  all  know  that  it  is  the  Saviour  and  they  remember 
clearly  how  He  really  did  save  theni  during  the  last  war.  When 
fog  came  down  over  the  plain  and  everything  was  hidden  behind 
its  grey  veil,  the  gilded  bronze  of  the  Saviour,  370  feet  high, 
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was  still  higher  than  the  fog.  No  one  could  see  Him  then  but 
they  all  knew  that  He  was  there  keeping  watch  so  that  the 
bombing  raiders  would  not  pick  out  the  city  He  protected. 
And  there  was,  in  fact,  no  massacre. 

Salvation  for  ever 

Mankind  finally  must  trust  in  the  Redeemer  for  its  future 
safety.  He  has  come  “  to  direct  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace  ” 
(Benedictus). 

(a)  In  history  we  hear  of  “  Saviours  of  their  countries,” 
that  is  to  say  of  heroes  who  are  incited  to  defend  their  own 
land  when  it  is  in  danger.  We  hear  of  scientists  who  are  saviours 
of  humanity,”  who  have  alleviated  physical  suffering  by  their 
discoveries  or  operations  ;  we  hear  of  politicians  who  are 
“  saviours  of  the  situation  ”  in  their  own  class  or  state  or  in 
the  realm  of  international  peace.  How  we  hurry  to  find  our 
saviours !  We  find  hundreds  of  them  every  Sunday  in  our 
football  team  when  someone  prevents  the  other  side  from 
getting  a  goal  or  from  winning  a  victorious  point.  We  see 
saviours  in  a  financial  embarrassment  in  a  theatrical  spectacle 
which  steers  clear  of  failure  and  in  an  examination  whose 
outcome  is  uncertain. 

How  vain  these  rescues  are,  if  mankind  does  not  save  itself 
for  eternal  life !  What  does  it  matter  if  we  save  the  body  or 
our  reputations  or  our  money,  if  we  lose  our  souls  T 

{b)  Today,  once  again,  we  are  called  upon  to  repent.  John 
purified  Israel’s  vigil  by  his  “  baptism  of  repentance.”  In  fact, 
it  is  not  enough  merely  to  turn  to  God  if  we  want  to  be  forgiven  ; 
our  joint  responsibility  for  evil  in  the  world  and  its  offence 
against  divine  goodness  compel  us  to  repair  our  ways.  Such 
amendments  and  reconstructions  are  the  physical  discipline  of 
mortification  ;  sacrifices,  great  and  small,  for  our  own  and 
others’  sins,  form  the  basis  on  which  we  must  build  the  great 
construction  of  universal  holiness.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
wants  to  lead  us  to  this  peace,  the  peace  of  the  purified  heart 
that  has  already  been  purged  by  a  cleansing  pain,  the  peace 
that  fills  us  with  love  for  all  at  the  cost  of  whatever  effort. 
By  sanctifying  each  one  of  us,  God  leads  the  whole  of  mankind 
to  the  “  true  safety  ”  of  uninterrupted  peace,  to  eternal  Paradise. 

(c)  We  read  in  the  bible  that  in  the  time  of  the  slavery  in 
Egypt  Pharoah  ordered  the  Jews  to  kill  all  the  little  boys  who 
were  born.  One  mother  had  not  the  heart  to  murder  bw  baby 
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and  put  him  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  where  a  little  sister  t 

could  watch  him  from  some  distance.  But  Pharoah’s  daughter,  1 

who  came  to  bathe  in  the  river,  saw  the  cradle  and  discovered  i 

the  baby  and  had  pity  on  it.  There  were  all  kinds  of  danger  ^ 

threatening  it  on  the  river,  the  soldiers  might  discover  it  as  ^ 

she  had  done.  So  she  decided  to  adopt  it  and  guarded  it  on 
her  own  authority.  Do  you  know  what  name  she  gave  it  then  t  ' 

“Moses,”  which  means:  “Saved  from  the  waters.”  He  became  j 

a  great  prophet  in  Israel  and  in  his  turn  redeemed  the  Jews  | 

from  the  Egyptian  yoke  and  brought  them  back  to  their  own  ^ 

land  (Exodus  2  : 1-10).  ] 

Do  you  not  think  that  we  can  see  in  this  child  saved  from  ’ 

the  waters  the  whole  of  mankind  saved  by  Christ’s  intervention 
from  all  the  whirlpools  of  sin  and  brought  back  to  our  heavenly  -i 

country  ?  ! 

Let  us  thank  Jesus  who  is  come  and  repeat,  each  one  of  us  I 

from  our  hearts,  the  wonderful  lines  from  the  Dies  Irae,  gui  i 

aalvandos  salvos  gratis,  salva  me,  forts  pietatis.  t 

O  !  spring  of  piety,  most  lovable  Saviour,  come  and  delay  no  | 

longer,  for  men  need  Thee  today  as  they  did  2,000  years  ago.  j 

At  every  moment  we  stand  in  need  of  salvation.  Thou  alone  { 

canst  give  us  this  grace.  Save  us  for  ever,  merciful  lover  of  i 

man,  prepare  our  hearts  to  receive  Thee,  O  Thou  that  bringest  s 

freedom  and  that  makest  Thyself  as  a  humble  child  for  our  3 

sake,  that  comest  to  suffer  for  us.  Thou  comest  down  from  I 

the  stars,  O  King  of  Heaven,  into  a  stable  in  the  cold  and  the  I 

frost.  I 

SUNDAY  WITHIN  THE  OCTAVE  OF  CHRISTMAS  | 

(Luke  2  ;  33-40)  j 

Inconsistency  and  Madness  \ 

As  the  year  draws  to  its  end  we  should  scrutinise  our  hearts  I 

to  see  how  far  we  have  taken  Jesus’s  part  and  how  far  His  I 

enemies’.  How  many  times  have  we  in  order  to  gain  respect  j 

in  the  world  acted  against  our  own  convictions!  How  often,  i 

while  we  have  known  that  we  were  doing  wrong,  have  we  | 

plunged  into  sin,  denied  or  despised  Our  Lord’s  Chur:h  at  ] 

the  same  time  as  we  have  declared  ourselves  good  Christians !  i 

(a)  “  The  man  who  does  not  follow  the  way  of  his  beliefs  | 

ends  by  believing  in  his  mistaken  ways,”  these  are  the  words  j 

of  Paul  Bourget  and  might  be  an  epigraph  for  ninety  per  cent.  I 

of  the  Italians  who  profess  themselves  Catholics  in  the  census.  I 
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What  foolish  inconsistence  there  is  in  our  dishonest  amusement, 
from  the  big  illustrated  weeklies,  full  of  elegant  obscenities 
to  the  cinema  (passed  oft  as  artistic  in  proportion  to  its  im< 
morality),  from  the  evening  papers  to  immodest  dances  .  .  . 
with  what  sincerity  can  we  speak  of  social  reforms  when  we 
will  not  give  up  a  packet  of  cigarettes  to  help  the  poor  ?  With 
what  courage  can  we  decry  the  danger  of  “  atheistic  and  violent 
Communism,”  when  in  our  own  affairs  we  behave  exactly  as 
though  there  were  no  God  and  we  ourselves  are  the  first  to 
make  false  promises  and  practise  deception. 

(6)  A  famous  French  geologist  on  a  research  tour  once  found 
a  fossil  of  very  great  scientific  value.  He  had  no  one 
else  to  show  his  enthusiasm  to  at  his  discovery,  so  he  started 
explaining  to  the  first  herdsman  he  met  all  about  the  various 
geological  epochs,  the  movements  of  the  sea  beads  and  the 
fossilisation  of  fish,  one  of  which,  etc. 

His  listener  showed  some  diffidence. 

“  Don’t  you  believe  what  I’m  telling  you  ?  ”  asked  the 
geologist. 

“  Oh,  I’d  believe  willingly  enough,”  replied  the  goat-herd, 
“  but  first  I’d  like  to  know  if  there’s  anything  to  pay.” 

(c)  There  is  another,  a  more  subtle  and  incredible  in¬ 
consistency,  that  of  the  false  Christian  who  at  the  same  time 
as  he  acknowledges  Christ  as  God,  or  rather  because  of  his 
very  faith  in  the  discovery  believes  himself  exempt  from  the 
need  to  practise  the  works  He  commands  us.  “  We  have  to 
live.  God  is  very  good,”  a  man  like  this  says,  “  He  will  be 
merciful  to  me  because  I  believe  in  Him.”  We  hear  this  at 
every  street  comer  and  in  every  train. 

Belief  is  not  enough,  it  is  not  enough  to  pray.  “  Not  all 
those  that  cry.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father,”  affirms 
the  Saviour.  It  is  our  Lord’s  will  that  we  do  not  omit  to  carry 
out  the  works  He  commands  us  to  do,  that  we  attend  the 
sacraments  and  above  all  practise  charity  at  all  times  towards 
our  brothers.  Only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  call  ourselves 
consistent  and  intent  on  lifting  our  souls  up  to  Jesus.  Otherwise 
we  shall  indeed  have  found  in  Him  only  a  stumbling  block. 

“Nunc 

The  gospel  recounts  that  as  Simeon  held  the  baby  Jesus  in 
his  arms,  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  fulfilling  the  promise  He 
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had  given  him,  that  He  would  not  let  him  die  before  he  had 
known  the  Messiah.  This  thanksgiving  is  a  hymn  which  begins 
with  the  famous  words  :  “  Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine 
.  .  .  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  O  Lord  ”  (Luke 
2  : 29-32).  Priests  repeat  this  canticle  every  evening  in  their 
prayer  for  the  end  of  the  day. 

At  the  moment  when  the  year  closes,  as  we  thank  God  for 
all  His  goodness  to  us,  how  many  of  us  would  remember  to 
repeat  these  phrases  of  abandonment  to  Gk)d  that  Simeon 
spoke  in  the ’purity  of  a  heart  that  was  ready  for  the  great 
transition  t 

(a)  On  the  sundial  of  a  church  in  the  Piedmont  Alps  is 
written  :  “  It  is  later  than  you  think.”  At  the  end  of  a  year 
which  puts  the  earthly  life  of  the  Saviour  ever  further  away 
from  us,  let  us  remember  that  time  is  “  lent  ”  to  us,  only  for 
us  to  profit  from  the  Eedemption  that  He  brought  us,  as  Anna 
the  other  prophetess  remembered  in  today’s  gospel  says, 
“  glorifying  the  Lord.” 

(b)  As  1954  draws  to  a  close,  there  may  be  some  melancholy 
in  our  hearts  ;  we  have  grown  a  year  older,  we  have  lost  certain 
opportunities  to  do  good,  we  have  had  some  trying  experiences. 
Let  us  be  joyful  once  more  ;  “  Our  only  sadness  lies  in  our 
not  being  saints  ”  (Bloy).  We  must  and  can  do  better  next 
year,  keeping  Bossuet’s  exhortation  before  us  ;  “  Christian, 
God  has  a  diary  of  our  lives  ;  a  divine  hand  writes  our  story 
to  publish  it  some  day.  Let  us  try  to  make  it  a  good  story.” 

And  before  midnight  strikes,  let  us  finally  look  at  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  Simeon  prophesies,  the  seven 
swords  of  pain.  She  provides  for  the  reparation  of  wrongs 
committed,  helps  us  to  rise  again  towards  a  better  future  and 
intercedes  for  pardon  for  us  and  the  grace  we  need  to  continue 
on  the  journey.  Life  does  not  stop.  Time  runs  on,  even  when 
we  pause  to  commemorate  its  seasons.  We  must  hurry  and 
spring  forward  towards  the  victories  that  only  our  spiritual 
laziness  denies  us.  We  were  made  like  ships  “  not  to  rot  in 
harbour,”  as  Leon  Battista  Alberti  wrote,  “  but  to  ply  long 
journeys  across  the  sea  and  always  spend  new  effort  to  the 
winning  of  honour  and  the  fruit  of  glory.” 

Beginaldo  FBAsasco 
This  instalment  brings  Father  Frasdsoo's  Thoughts'^  to  an  end. 
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E  AJDIO 

The  Thomas  Davis  lectures  are  designed  to  give  us  the 
best  in  contemporary  Irish  scholarship,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  scholar  himself  may  not  always 
be  the  best  fitted  to  broadcast  his  scholarship.  There  was  a 
series  called  “  Ireland  and  Eenaissance  Europe  ”  which  gave 
a  wonderful  idea,  in  five  talks,  of  how  Ireland  fitted  into  the 
period.  I  listened  as  a  duty,  but  I  can  believe  that  many  people 
switched  off  in  the  belief  that  some  of  these  talks  must  have 
been  as  dull  as  they  sounded.  After  all,  the  voice  is  what 
matters  in  Eadio  presentation  ;  matter  is  very  important, 
but  let  the  matter  be  never  so  important,  who  will  listen  when 
the  voice  does  not  please  1  Surely  the  services  of  the  Eadio 
Eireann  Eepertory  Company  might  be  availed  of  occasionally 
in  order  to  give  a  more  attractive  presentation.  This  would 
not  always  be  necessary.  It  was  not  necessary  when  Professor 
W.  G.  S.  Adams  spoke  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
whose  name  we  associate  with  the  Co-operative  Society.  Here 
a  man  spoke  plainly  and  feelingly  of  another  whom  he  had 
kno;wn  and  the  result  was  that  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
scholarship  displayed. 

Monsignor  Arthur  Eyan  gave  a  very  simple,  but  very  vivid, 
picture  of  St.  Pius  X  in  his  two  talks  in  the  “  Word  and  the 
World  ”  series.  The  first  of  these,  “  The  Years  of  Preparation,” 
was  an  excellent  summary  of  what,  by  this  time,  all  Catholics 
should  know  of  the  life  of  the  saint,  but  the  second  talk  was 
enthralling.  In  this  same  series  Father  M.  O’Carroll, 
C.S.Sp.  set  out  to  prepare  us  for  the  Pope’s  proclamation  of 
the  new  feast  of  the  Eegality  of  Our  Lady.  Father  O’Carroll 
spoke  well  and  learnedly,  but  a  little  more  simplicity  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  heard  Donagh  MacDonagh  find 
the  author  lacking  in  his  broadcast  review  of  Christopher 
Fry’s  The  Firstborn,  a  dramatic  rendering  of  what  might  have 
taken  place  in  Egypt  when  Moses  forced  Pharoah  to  let  the 
Israelites  go.  The  play  was  produced  by  the  Lyric  Players  of 
Belfast  in  the  Bernadette  Hall,  Eathmines,  and  according  to 
Mr.  MacDonagh,  although  the  players  were  competent,  this 
was  “  very  small  Fry  indeed.”  The  blame  must,  apparently,  be 
borne  by  Christopher  Fry,  because  he  has  not  given  us  cre^ble 
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Egyptians  in  credible  situations.  Now  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
my  admiration  for  Mr.  Pry  and  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
the  field  of  poetic  drama,  and  I  will  admit  that  The  Firstborn 
is  not  his  best  work.  But  it  has  power,  it  has  conflict,  and  it 
has  good  situations.  Above  all,  it  has  Moses,  a  man  inspired 
but  torn  between  the  shreds  of  old  loyalties  and  his  new  mission 
— “  There  is  a  wilderness  between  my  blood  and  peace  ” — 
“  I  do  not  know  why  the  necessity  of  God  should  feed  on 
grief  ;  but  it  seems  so.”  Now  when  you  get  a  presentation  of 
this  play  in  which  Moses  is  six  feet  tall  but  inaudible  from  the 
front  of  the  hall,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  Christopher  Fry 
for  what  you  miss.  Until  I  saw  this  production  I  had  not 
realised  what  possibilities  there  were  in  Eamases,  but  Norman 
Stevenson  raised  him  to  the  heights  where  Moses  should  have 
reigned.  Even  with  his  magnificent  voice  he  could  not  have 
done  this  if  the  author  had  not  given  him  material  and  situation. 
Perhaps  the  Lyric  Players  should  try  comedy,  as  Mr.  MacDonagh 
suggested.  Perhaps  verse-comedy  ?  Mr.  MacDonagh  did  not 
say. 

Why  must  we  bow  down  and  adore  before  the  shrines  of 
James  Joyce  and  Oscar  Wilde  ?  James  Joyce  chose  to  live 
in  Paris  and  left  us  here  a  few  good  things  and  an  immense 
amount  of  half-meaningless  gibberish  to  remember  him  by. 
The  Americans,  who  love  such  things,  jump  at  him,  and  the 
interpretation  of  his  miner  gospels  has  given  them  a  lot  of 
serious  fim.  But  why  must  we  subscribe  to  all  this  !  If  we 
want  to  know  the  Dublin  of  Ulysses  or  if  we  want  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Liffey — it  has  all  been  done  much 
better  by  other  men.  Somebody  should  tell  the  B.B.C.  that 
Joyce  was  not  all  they  would  have  us  believe.  As  for  Oscar 
Wilde,  much  insistence  on  the  sparkling  gems  which  used  to 
sparkle  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  has  dulled  their 
lustre  for  me.  Cyril  Cusack’s  little  finger  is  thicker  than 
Algernon’s  loins,  and  thank  God  it  came  out  in  the  voice. 
This,  of  course,  rather  affected  the  play,  but  we  can  do  without 
the  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  so  long  as  we  have  the  genius 
of  Cyril  Cusack  for  other,  greater,  and  more  suitable  roles. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Bose  was  an  experiment,  with  music 
composed  by  Gerard  Victory.  At  times  the  music  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  situation,  but  it  was  very  intrusive  in  some  of 
the  longer  middle  passages.  For  all  that,  the  general  effect 
was  pleasing.  The  voices  were  those  of  Tomds  ^udlai,  Una 
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Collins,  and  Deirdre  O’Meara  and  Gerard  Victory’s  music  was 
particularly  good  in  the  song  in  the  night  which  the  student 
was  not  supposed  to  hear — the  phantom  nightingale  still 
singing  her  song  of  sacrifice. 

On  Sunday  evening  14  November  we  heard  the  Trial  Scene 
from  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan  with  Siobhdn  MacKenna  as  the  Maid. 
In  this  part  she  has  been  acclaimed  by  the  London  critics  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  why.  There  was  a  sincerity  in  the  playing 
we  heard,  and  it  carried  through  even  the  more  unbelievable 
of  Shaw’s  lines  and  brought  out  the  astonishing  simplicity  and 
native  wisdom  of  the  girl  who  had  achieved  so  much.  We  had 
heard  a  lot  here  about  the  “  peasant  accent  ”  which  Miss 
MacKenna  decided  to  retain  in  her  London  presentation,  and 
the  first  impression  was  a  shock.  Was  it  not  waste  of  good  tone 
to  hear  words  like  “  soul,”  “  no,”  “  lady  ”  and  “  afterwards  ” 
dragged  through  the  breath  to  make  a  London  holiday  f 
Perhaps  we  know  too  much  of  the  accent  which  Miss  MacKenna 
used  and  to  our  ears  it  smacked  of  the  West  and  not  of  Domremy. 
An  English  audience,  on  the  other  hand,  would  easily  accept 
it  as  a  “  peasant  ”  accent  well  suited  to  the  Maid  and  giving 
her  a  still  more  plaintive  air.  But  would  they  as  easily  accept 
one  of  their  own  local  dialects  in  the  context — ^that  of 
Gloucestershire,  for  example  ?  True,  Miss  Dorothy  Sayers  did 
experiment  with  this  dialect  question  some  years  ago  in  casting 
the  apostles’  parts  in  her  Man  Born  to  he  King,  and  very 
successfully  it  was  worked  out.  But  then  the  whole  thing  was 
a  unity  :  instead  of  Aramaic,  all  spoke  English  :  instead  of 
Judea,  Galilee,  or  Jerusalem  we  heard  Devon,  Lancashire  and 
Whitechapel;  There  is  no  intention  to  decry  Miss  MacKenna’s 
experiment,  but  it  was  an  experiment ;  Joan  of  Arc’s  “  peasant  ” 
accent  would,  I  am  sure,  make  a  tremendous  impression  in 
London,  and  I  suppose  we  would  become  accustomed  to  it 
here.  Surely  the  prophetess  is  not  to  be  without  honour  in 
her  own  country  t 

Siobhdn  MacKenna  was  not  alone  that  evening.  Tom4s 
Studlai  had  another  triumph  as  the  Inquisitor  with  the  terrible 
justice  and  the  cold  mercy  in  his  every  tone.  Arthur  O’Sullivan’s 
Cauchon  was  an  excellent  piece  of  patient  exasperation,  and 
the  Chaplain,  de  Stogumber,  was  as  fanatical  as  one  could 
wish  until  the  final  moments  ;  then  one  began  to  hope,  not 
for  restraint,  which  would  have  been  out  of  place,  but  for  a 
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variation  of  tone.  The  cast  was  excellent.  Miss  MacKenna 
was  in  very  good  company  indeed. 

M.  J.  MoUoy’s  The  Paddy  Pedlar,  which  followed  on  the  trial 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  brought  us  once  more  that  astonishing  dialect 
of  the  Mayo-Galway  border.  Here  is  an  authority  at  work, 
and  although  the  listener  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
is  colouring  the  speech  of  his  characters  merely;*  for  effect,  that 
is  not  so.  The  unusual  word  or  twist  of  phrases  is  to  be  heard 
among  these,  people  even  to  this  day,  and  who  is  better  fitted 
than  Joe  Molloy  to  bend  the  long  bow  of  their  speech  to  serve 
him  as  he  works  his  mystery  ?  The  Paddy  Pedlar  is  a  one-acter, 
and  Ooshla  Clancy  is  a  rogue  and  a  gentleman  who  has  over¬ 
stepped  himself  at  last.  Eamonn  Kelly  gave  the  part  that  precise, 
almost  precious,  incision  of  vowel  tone  that  marked  the  man 
immediately  for  what  he  was.  Eamonn  Keane  as  the  pedlar 
was  bewildered  and  tired,  and  his  last  suggestion  of  a  cure 
for  Ooshla’s  roguery  was  beautifully  done.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  piece  has  won  many  awards  at  drama  festivals  all 
over  the  country. 

Fatbige  V.  O’Beien 

8t.  JarlatVa  College,  Tuam 


TEACHING  EELIGION 

A  resolution  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Board  of 

Diocesan  Inspectors  {England  and  Wales)  at  their  Annual 

Meeting  on  14  October  1954. 

The  Board  of  Diocesan  Inspectors  have  felt  obliged  to  pass 
the  following  resolution  ;  That 

1.  while  it  always  remains  urgent  that  teachers  should 
take  an  apostolic  interest  in  the  fulfilling  of  religious 
duties  by  their  school  children,  encouraging  it  by 
methods  appropriate  to  the  children’s  age  groups  ; 

2.  such  efforts  should  always  have  regard  to  home  circum¬ 
stances  of  individuals  and  should  seek  for  co-operation 
of  parents  ; 

3.  and  all  clergy  and  teachers  are  asked  to  realise  that 
the  public  calling  of  Mass  or  Communion  registers. 
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or  public  questioning  about  such  matters  in  class,  is 
in  the  Board’s  opinion  a  shortsighted  and  fatal  mistake 
which  has  the  opposite  effect  to  the  one  intended ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  classes  being  taken  to  church 
for  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  unless  in  the  case  of 
the  youngest  children. 


Eealist  Sisters 

No  women  in  the  world  have  a  greater  obligation  to  he 
realists  than  have  Sisters.  Whether  engaged  in  social 
work,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  aged, 
in  teaching  on  grade,  secondary,  college  or  university 
level,  or  in  whatever  mission,  a  Sister  must  know  the 
world  of  today.  She  must  know  it  lovingly,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reach  into  the  lives  of  persons,  to  meet  their  minds  and 
hearts  wherever  they  live,  without  respect  of  persons,  and 
help  them  to  closer  union  with  God.  It  must  not  be  said  of 
any  Sister,  as  G.B.  Shaw  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  a 
certain  poet,  that  he  was  not  of  this  world  and  that  if  one 
would  hurl  an  enormous  chunk  of  it  at  him,  he  would 
dodge  it.  We  need  not  fear  nor  try  to  dodge  the  world. 

‘*In  the  world  you  shall  have  distress,^'  Our  Lord  has  said, . 
have  confidence,  I  have  overcome  the  world.'*^ 

— Sister  Jane  Marie,  O.P.,  in  Wirrship,  March  1S53 
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THE  WOELD  CONGEESS  OF  SODALITIES 
Edwaed  O’Connoe 

JUST  sixty  years  ago  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII  made  his 
perpetual  consecration  of  himself  to  Our  Lady  in  the 
Students’  Sodality  at  the  Capranica  College,  Eome.  There 
he  was  be^ning  his  priestly  studies  and  by  that  act  he  put 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  God.  His  con¬ 
secration,  however,  was  no  superficial  tribute,  paid  in  a  matter 
of  moments.  For  sixty  years  he  has  lived  it  out  to  the  full, 
as  a  total  dedication  of  himself  as  her  client  and  apostle.  Through 
a  long  series  of  acts,  culminating  in  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  to  her  Immaculate  Heart  in  1942  and 
the  solemn  definition  of  her  Assumption  in  1950,  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  preeminently  the  Pope  of  Our  Lady.  Convinced 
from  his  personal  and  priestly  experience  of  the  solid  worth 
for  these  modern  times  of  the  spiritual  and  apostolic  training 
afforded  its  members  by  properly-run  sodalities  of  Our  Lady, 
His  Holiness  has  more  than  thirty  times  publicly  commend^ 
it  in  the  course  of  his  fifteen  years’  pontificate. 

These  few  facts  will  throw  much  light  on  his  address  in  St. 
Peter’s  on  8  September,  of  which  we  give  a  translation  below. 
Contrary  to  arrangements  already  made,  he  came  in  specially 
from  Castelgandolfo  to  greet  and  bless  the  sodalists  of  sixty- 
three  nations,  who  had  come  to  Eome  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  diamond  jubilee  of  reception  and  consecration  and  to 
inaugurate,  at  his  own  wish,  a  World  Federation  of  Sodalities. 

The  15,000  present  included  a  group  from  various  Irish 
sodalities,  400  from  the  United  States  and  from  2,000  to  4,000 
each  from  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Fourteen 
nations  suffering  persecution  were  represented,  including 
Poland,  Eussia,  China  and  Vietnam. 

The  Holy  Father  touched  briefly  but  in  a  most  practical 
way  on  the  three  themes  he  had  previously  approved  for 
discussion  at  the  World  Sodality  Congress :  more  careful 
selection  of  candidates,  closer  union  with  the  hierarchy  and 
greater  collaboration  with  other  apostolic  associations.  His 
words  are  a  challenge  to  the  directors,  directresses  and  members 
of  all  the  parish,  convent  and  school  sodalities  of  Our  Lady 
throughout  the  country.  But  that  his  message  be  effectively 
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put  over  is,  above  all,  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  directors. 

During  the  congress  sessions,  the  delegates  (priests  and 
sodalists)  of  the  National  Federations  already  in  existence, 
elected,  according  to  the  papally-approved  statutes,  the  seven 
sodalist  members  of  the  Executive  Council  which  will  meet 
at  least  once  yearly.  A  sodalist  from  Cuba  was  chosen  President, 
Signor  Jos6  Travieso.  The  other  two  ex-oflficio  members  of 
this  council  are  Archbishop  Gawlina,  the  papally-appointed 
Director  General  of  the  World  Federation  (cf.  The  Furrow, 
September  1954,  p.  541),  and  Father  Louis  Paulussen,  S.J., 
Assistant  Director  General  and  head  of  the  Central  Sodality 
Secretariate,  which  deals  with  affiliations  and  publishes  the 
international  directors’  magazine  Adea  Ordinata. 

The  crowning  religious  function  was  a  torchlight  procession 
from  St.  Mary  Major’s  to  the  Colosseum,  where  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross  were  made  and  offered  for  the  “  Church  of  Silence.? 

Edwaed  O’Connoe 

St.  Stanislaus  College,  TuUamore,  Offaly. 


It  is  a  great  joy  for  us  to  greet  tonight,  on  their  arrival, 
the  thousands  of  Sodalists  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  gathered  in 
Borne  for  the  first  session  of  their  World  Federation.  May 
Mary  Immaculate,  the  feast  of  whose  nativity  the  Church  is 
celebrating  today,  be  propitious  to  you  all,  our  dear  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  whole  world,  come  together  for  this  congress. 
May  she  bless  your  union  and  increase  your  fervour. 

We  wish,  first  of  all,  to  tell  you  how  deeply  touched  is  our 
heart  when  we  consider  the  tribute  of  your  prayers  and  of 
the  gifts  which  accompany  them  because  we  know  the  faith 
and  deep  affection  they  represent.  And  with  delicate  thought¬ 
fulness  you  commemorate  as  well  the  60th  anniversary  of 
our  own  consecration  as  a  sodalist.  For  this,  too,  we  thank  you. 

In  this  Marian  Year  you  are  gathered  in  the  very  place  in 
which  on  8  December  1854  our  predecessor  of  holy  memory, 
Pius  IX,  proclaimed  amid  the  universal  joy  of  Christians, 
the  infallible  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God.  How  could 
you  do  otherwise  than  celebrate  in  a  special  way  this  blessed 
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centenary,  you  who  are  consecrated  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  ? 
Your  pilgrimage  is  not  solely  an  act  of  filial  devotion  ;  it 
manifests  rather  your  will  to  progress  always  in  the  way  of 
Christian  perfection  to  which  you  aspire.  And  so  you  expect 
from  us  words  of  encouragement  and  instruction  in  order  to 
realise  better  your  ideals  of  holiness  and  apostolate. 

The  congress  which  opens  today  must,  indeed,  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  spiritual  renovation  of  all  the  Sodalities  of  the  world. 
Its  theme  is  :  “  The  greater  glory  of  God,  to  be  achieved 
through  a  more  careful  selection  of  candidates,  closer  union 
with  the  hierarchy  and  greater  co-operation  with  other  apostolic 
associations.”  We  have  had  occasion  already  to  write  to  the 
director  of  your  Central  Secretariate  that  this  programme 
appears  excellent  to  us,  for  it  contains  in  a  few  words  the 
main  points  we  laid  down  in  our  Apostolic  Constitution  Bis 
SaecuLari.  This  document,  which  We  issued  in  a  solemn  official 
form  to  underline  its  importance,  explains  the  prerogatives 
and  obligations  of  sodalities  affiliated  to  the  Prima  Primaria  of 
the  Boman  College.  It  is  our  will  that  it  remain  the  charter 
of  the  sodalities  and  that  it  fix  both  their  internal  government 
and  their  standing  in  the  Church. 

Selection  op  Candidates 

Today  we  shall  insist  only  on  the  three  points  of  the  programme 
which  we  recalled  a  few  moments  ago  :  selection  of  candidates, 
union  with  the  hierarchy  and  apostolic  co-operation.  The 
first  of  these  is  essential,  for  it  will  guarantee  the  sodality  the 
renewal  that  we  want.  The  sodalities  are  not  merely  devotional 
associations  but  schools  of  perfection  and  apostolate.  They 
are  intended  for  Christians  who,  not  satisfied  with  performing 
a  little  more  than  is  necessary,  have  decided  to  answer  generously 
to  the  inspirations  of  grace  and,  therefore,  to  seek  and  to  put 
into  practice  God’s  holy  will  in  its  entirety  in  their  state  of 
life.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  one  should  be  admitted,  just 
because  of  some  cutom,  to  bring  honour  to  the  sodality  or  to 
obtain  through  it  esteem  and  dignity.  Let  account  be  taken 
only  of  the  desire  of  a  greater  perfection  of  Christian  life,  such 
as  will  radiate  personal  and  apostolic  fervour.  May  the  councillors 
called  on  to  give  their  advice  and,  above  all,  the  Director, 
who  alone  is  responsible  for  the  admission  of  members,  seriously 
consider  these  essential  points. 
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The  candidate’s  aptitnde  will  be  revealed  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  meetings,  by  his  inclination  for  prayer,  by  his  reception 
of  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist,  in  a  word, 
by  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  grow  in  the  love  of  God,  the  foundation 
of  all  zeal  for  souls.  In  fact,  this  zeal,  if  it  is  to  be  steadfast 
and  fruitful,  must  be  founded  on  supernatural  virtue.  Neither 
faith  nor  hope  nor  charity  come  from  a  well-balanced  character 
or  individual  activity.  They  are  divine  gifts  which  must  be 
asked  for  humbly  and  constantly  and  cultivated  with  care. 

Determined  to  free  himself  from  the  toils  of  sin,  he  tends  to 
the  evermore  faithful  imitation  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  whose 
Heart  is  sweet  and  humble.  Like  Him,  he  is  consumed  with 
the  desire  to  fulfil  the  least  wish  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  to 
please  Him  in  all  and  in  spite  of  all.  May  this  attractive  and 
austere  ideal  become  in  each  one  of  you,  dear  sons  and  daughters, 
the  principle  of  a  splendid  spiritual  renovation.  May  it  be 
your  support  in  an  effort,  silent  and  steady  as  the  flow  of  life 
but  irresistible  as  the  action  of  God. 

Union  with  the  Hieeaechy 

Union  with  the  hierarchy,  visible  sign  of  sincere  attachment 
to  Christ,  will  accordingly  be  the  touchstone  of  the  purity  of 
one’s  zeal.  When  we  decided  to  rank  the  sodalities  of  Our  Lady, 
such  as  the  Constitution  Bis  Saeculari  portrays  them,  as  among 
the  most  authentic  forms  of  Catholic  Action,  it  was  because 
they  endeavour  expressly  to  make  their  members  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  :  “  sentire  cum  Ecclesia.'*'  This  is 
the  only  suitable  disposition  in  one  who  aspires  to  collaborate 
with  the  apostolate  of  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy,  being 
responsible  for  the  glory  of  God  on  earth  and  being  the  depositary 
of  divine  power,  assigns  his  task  to  each  volunteer  who  offers 
himself  to  continue  Christ’s  work. 

In  order  to  give  the  hierarchy  efficacious  help,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  submit  to  its  approbation  every  existing  institution 
or  every  new  undertaking.  This  implies,  as  well,  entering  into 
its  spirit,  understanding  its  intentions  and  anticipating  its 
wishes.  And  hence  there  must  be  humility  and  obedience, 
devotedness  and  abnegation,  virile  virtues  which  the  sodality’s 
serious  training  never  fails  to  develop  in  its  members.  Inspired 
with  the  will  to  serve,  cost  what  it  may,  the  sodalists  never 
try  to  act  independently  or  claim  for  themselves  alone  certain 
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kinds  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ready  to  labour 
wherever  the  hierarchy  wants  them.  They  serve  the  Church 
not  as  an  outside  force,  nor  even  as  a  human  family,  but  as 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  animated  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself ;  its  interests  are  those  of  Jesus. 

The  apostle  Paul  in  his  own  time  had  to  make  the  painful 
admission  that  some  (or  rather  “  all,”  as  he  wrote  in  his  dis¬ 
appointment)  ;  “All  seek  the  things  that  are  their  own,  not 
the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ’s  ”  (Phil.  2  : 21).  May  such 
a  warning  put  you  on  your  guard !  Forgetting  yourselves, 
prompt  to  repu^ate  any  narrowness  of  outlook,  accept  the 
orders  of  the  Church  as  coming  from  your  Divine  Leader. 
Thus  will  you  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  in  the  day  of 
Christ :  “  I  have  not  run  in  vain  or  laboured  in  vain  ”  (Phil. 
2  : 16). 

CO-OPEEATION  IN  THE  ApOSTOLATE 

The  theme  of  your  congress  covers  also  greater  co-operation 
with  other  apostolic  associations.  Besides  its  practical  aspect, 
this  union  of  effort  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  amongst  those  who,  in  action  as  in  prayer,  obey  a  similar 
inspiration :  “  That  they  all  may  be  one  ”  prayed  Jesus 
earnestly  to  His  Father  in  His  priestly  prayer,  “  as  Thou 
Father  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me  ”  (John 
17  : 21). 

The  apostolate  shares  in  a  way  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  which  reveals  to  men  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  through  the  gift  of  their  own  Spirit.  Without  doubt  you 
recall  how  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  emphasises  this  wonderful 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  Pentecost :  “  And  the  multitude 
of  believers  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  neither  did  anyone 
say  that  aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  was  his  own  but  all 
things  were  common  unto  them.  And  with  great  power  did 
the  apostles  give  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord  and 
great  grace  was  in  them  all  ”  (Acts  4  :  32-33). 

This  extraordinary  apostolic  effervescence  of  the  first  Christian 
community  has  been  renewed  in  different  ways  throughout 
the  history  of  the  Church,  especially  at  critic^  hours  when 
only  a  fresh,  vigorous  drive,  fruit  of  intense  conviction  and 
deep  idealism,  was  able  to  overcome  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles. 
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Ab  at  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  the  powerful  intercession 
of  Mary  won  perfect  harmony  and  charity  for  the  community 
of  Jerusalem,  we  ardently  desire  that  the  Queen  of  Apostles 
may  animate  you  all,  dear  sons  and  daughters  gathered  here 
and  all  your  sodalist  companions  of  the  whole  world  whom 
you  represent  before  us,  with  a  spirit  of  sincere  collaboration. 
May  people  say  of  you,  reversing  the  words  of  8t.  Paul  we 
already  quoted  :  “  No  one  seeks  the  things  that  are  his  own 
but  solely  those  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Such  is  our  closing  wish  for  you.  May  Mary  watch  over  it 
and  make  it  bear  fruit  in  all  the  places  to  which  you  will  return. 
Bring  away  from  Borne  and  the  congress  a  memory  of  the 
wind  of  Pentecost  and  the  determination  to  answer  generously 
to  all  the  graces  you  have  received  through  the  intercession 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  In  pledge  of  the  divine  benevolence 
to  which  we  address  our  most  earnest  prayers  on  your  behalf, 
we  bestow  on  you,  dear  sons  and  daughters,  on  each  of  your 
sodalities,  on  your  national  federation  and  on  your  World 
Federation,  our  most  paternal  and  cordial  apostolic  benediction. 

(Translation  from  the  original  French  text  as  published  in 
“  L^Osservatore  Romano, 11  Sept.  1964 — headings  inserted  by 
the  translator.) 


The  Danoeb  of  Escapism 

One  of  the  occupational  hazards  of  religious  life,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  is  the  danger  of  escapism.  Life  can  be  lived 
so  neatly  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  be  obliviovis  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
the  things  that  wreck  the  world  about  us.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  in  every  age  the  cloisters  are  in  the  world 
of  that  particular  age.  The  only  world  in  which  Sisters  of 
today  can  live  is  the  world  of  today.  It  is  in  this  world 
that  they  are  to  glorify  Ood  and  save  their  souls. 

SiSTEK  Jane  Mabie,  O.P.,  in  Worship,  March  1953 
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The  Phases  of  the  Sacred  Passion. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  M.  T. 
Barton.  London  :  Sands  and 
Ck).  Ltd.  1964.  Pp.  70. 
Price  2/6. 

The  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Pierre  Barbet,  M.D. 
Translated  by  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow.  Dublin  :  Clonmore 
and  Reynolds.  1954.  Pp.  178. 
Price  16/-. 

Ip  the  bturgically  minded  should 
carp  at  us  for  presenting  in  this 
number  two  books  not  in  season, 
we  can  plead  that  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord  is  never  out  of  season, 
whether  it  be  considered  as  the 
central  and  ever  active  mystery 
of  Redemption,  or  as  the  school 
where  Christians  best  learn  to  love. 

Our  two  books  differ  in  size, 
but  especially  in  matter  and 
manner.  Mgr.  Barton’s  little  work 
contains  seven  conferences  on 
selected  phases  of  the  Passion. 
He  writes  in  that  genre  that  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to 
heighten  the  simple  gospel 
narrative.  His  recipe  for  a  good 
conference  is  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  four  gospel  accounts, 
scholarly  comment  where  oppor¬ 
tune,  rare  and  tranquil  devotional 
reflections  and  rarer  pointing  of 
a  moral.  This  work  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  in¬ 
tolerant  of  overwrought  para¬ 
phrasing  and  accommodating  of 
the  sacred  text.  It  is  doubtful, 
though,  if  the  conferences  as  they 
stand  could  be  delivered  to  an 
Irish  audience :  the  frequent 
noting  of  differences  in  the  four 
gospel  accounts  (particularly  dis¬ 
tracting  in  conf.  II  and  III) 
might  be  thought  out  of  place  in 
a  lenten  conference ;  and  a 
wholesome  fear  of  being  dubbed 


a  pedant  would  deter  a  lecturer 
here  from  quoting  the  last  words 
in  Aramaic  (conf.  VII)  or  from 
presenting  Lebreton’s  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Christ  as  apparatus 
for  the  commonplace  assertion 
that  “  huge  multitudes  of  faithful 
Jews  flocked  every  year  to  the 
Passover  Feast,  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  then  known  world 
where  Jews  were  to  be  found  ” 
(p.  54,  this  is  not  a  quotation  from 
Lebreton). 

Barbet’s  aim,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  give  the  gospel  account  a 
new  depth  of  colour,  not, 
however,  arbitrarily.  For  here 
he  has  collected  “  the  results  of 
my  anatomical  experiments,  of 
my  archaeological  and  scriptural 
researches.  Anally  of  my  reflections 
on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  His  work  has  much  to 
commend  it.  There  is  the  reverent 
manner  of  the  writer  ;  his  devoted 
application  of  his  specialist  medical 
knowledge  to  make  more  explicit 
and  poignant  the  brief  gospel 
account  ;  and  his  integrating 
the  findings  of  his  own  science 
in  the  data  yielded  by  exegesis 
and  archaeology.  Ch.  I  gives  us 
the  credentials  of  the  Holy  Shroud 
of  Turin  ;  ch.  II  a  reconstruction 
of  the  process  of  crucifixion  based 
substantially  on  Holzmeister’s 
study  in  Verhum  Domini  1934  ; 
chs.  III-VII  contain  studies  of 
the  wounds,  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  from  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  points  of  view, 
always  with  evidence  from  the 
Shroud  in  support  ;  chs.  VIII-IX 
reconstruct  the  taking  down  from 
the  Cross  and  the  burial,  largely 
with  the  help  of  markings  on  the 
Shroud. 

The  author’s  researches  not 
only  enable  him  to  reenact  the 
scene  on  Calvary  with  harrowing 
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details  of  pain,  but  lead  him  on  to 
modify  considerably  the  trad¬ 
itional  picture  of  the  Crucified. 
Thus  Chnst  was  nailed  through 
the  wrists  ;  His  feet  were  trans¬ 
fixed  by  one  nail  and  did  not 
rest  on  a  guppeditaneum  ;  the 
lance  pierced  His  right  side  and 
reached  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart ;  the  crown  of  thorns  was 
cap-like  ;  and  in  death  the 
Saviour’s  head  fell  directly 
forward. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
conclusion  reached  is  the  diagnosis 
of  death  from  asphyxia.  Breathing, 
.already  made  difficult  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  dragging 
from  the  hands,  soon  became 
impossible  as  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  contracted  and  grew  rigid. 
This  condition  of  tetany  (akin 
to  what  happens  in  lock-jaw) 
was  brought  on  by  the  effect  of 
the  nailing  on  the  nervous  system. 
For  the  great  median  nerves,  at 
first  shocked  by  the  nails  in  the 
wrists,  now  had  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  strain  them.  The  result 
was  that  air  inhaled  could  not  be 
expelled.  Suffocation,  however, 
might  be  deferred  as  long  as  the 
victim  had  the  strength,  or  the 
mind,  to  ease  the  drag  on  the 
arms  by  straightening  the  legs. 
But  this  itself  was  at  the  cost 
of  excruciating  effort  and  could  be 
sustained  only  for  brief  intervals. 
This  hypothesis,  supported  by 
the  markings  on  the  Shroud  and 
by  reports  of  a  form  of  torture 
used  in  Dachau,  is  borne  out  by 
the  rubric  (recorded  in  the  gospel) 
of  breaking  the  victim’s  legs  when 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  death. 
Moreover,  it  gives  new  point  to 
the  theological  idea  of  Christ’s 
mastery  over  death,  since  we 
see  Him  in  a  position  to  submit 
to  death  at  the  moment  He  chose. 
■For  when  His  task  was  completed 


and  the  moment  of  His  con- 
aummaium  eat  had  arrived.  He  had 
but  to  neglect  to  avail  of  the  means 
of  prolonging  life,  i.e.,  placing 
the  weight  of  His  body  on  the 
nail  transfixing  His  feet.  Only 
time,  however,  and  the  verdict 
of  medical  experts  (in  an  Appendix 
we  find  one  disagreeing  with  this 
diagnosis)— or  rather  medical 
experts  who  to  their  own  science 
add  the  other  qualifications 
possessed  by  this  author — ^will 
teU  if  this  hypothesis  be  that 
which  best  fits  all  the  data. 
Certain  it  is  that  not  only  medical 
men  but  all  Christians,  for  whom 
every  detail  of  the  Passion 
announces  the  redeeming  love 
of  the  Saviour,  will  find  their 
devotion  nourished  by  these  pages. 

But  while  warmly  commending 
the  book,  we  cannot  say  of  it 
omne  tulil  punctum.  Thus  the 
historical  credentials  of  the  Shroud 
are  presented  with  uncritical 
simplicity,  and  the  same  naive 
historical  faith  is  shown  in 
allusions  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross 
(as  testifying  to  three  falls),  the 
tunic(s)  of  Christ,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  cross  of  the 
Good  Thief.  The  exegetical 
difficulties  facing  the  Shroud  are 
not  given  full  statement  and 
consideration,  and  one  would 
wish  to  see  other  points  of  exegesis 
marked  with  due  reservations. 
These  blemishes,  however,  do  not 
invalidate  the  main  arguments 
and  findings  of  the  book,  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shroud,  for 
instance,  can  be  accepted  on  its 
wonderful  intrinsic  credentials. 

The  translator  has  not  done 
justice  to  himself  or  to  the  book, 
doubtless  through  haste.  The 
marks  of  a  laborious  translation 
constantly  show  through  the 
English.  For  the  benefit  of  future 
editions,  change  the  ■  frequent 
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“  exegetist  **  and  “  Aramean  ”  to 
“  exegete  ”  and  “  Aramaic  ”  ; 
check  the  Latin  quotations  for 
many  misprints  ;  in  p.  40  correct 
in  the  reference  to  P6re  Braun’s 
article,  1930  to  1939.  If  the  work 
is  intended  for  the  ordinary 
reader  why  are  not  the  medical 
terms  “  decoded  ”  all  through, 
as  they  are  for  a  few  terms  in 
p.  90  ?  Similar  inconsistency  is 
shown  with  regard  to  Scripture 
texts,  which  sometimes  have 
reference,  sometimes  not ;  some¬ 
times  '  are  translated  in  the 
narrative,  sometimes  in  footnotes, 
sometimes  not  at  aU.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  good  book  should  have  ite 
appeal  impaired  by  such  technical 
shortcomings. 

Michael  Batt.v 


Ghosts  and  Poltergeists.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.J.  London  :  Bums, 
Oates,  1963.  Pp.  210.  Price  16/-. 

In  modern  times  a  good  deal  of 
interest  has  been  excited  by 
accoimts  of  poltergeist  mani¬ 
festations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Tho  word  poltergeist,  which 
means  “  mischievous  spirit,”  is 
less  than  a  century  old  in  common 
usage,  but  quite  well-defined  types 
of  phenomena  now  covered  by  it 
have  been  recorded — ^it  would 
seem — in  all  ages  from  that  of 
Saint  Augustine  to  the  present. 

The  late  Father  Thurston 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  of 
his  keen  historical  aciunen  to  the 
documentation  of  abnormal 
psychical  phenomena  of  all  kinds. 
These  phenomena  were  divided  by 
him  into  three  groups  which  over¬ 
lap  somewhat,  but,  nevertheless, 
seem  to  manifest  some  distinctive 
features.  There  are,  first,  the 
phenomena  -associated  with  spirit¬ 
ualism,  then  those  sometimes 


found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints 
and  mystics,  and  finally  the 
poltergeist  phenomena.  He 
has  left  us  a  book  about  each  of 
these  three  classes,  the  second 
and  third  of  these  being  compiled 
from  his  innumerable  articles  by 
his  biographer,  Father  Crehan. 

Some  of  the  typical  poltergeist 
disturbances  are  listed  by  him  as 
follows  ;  “  the  pulling  oflF  of 

bedclothes  from  people  asleep  at 
night,  the  dragging  across  the 
fioor  of  heavy  bedsteads  or  articles 
of  furniture — feats  beyond  the 
physical  strength  of  the  children 
suspected  of  playing  pranks — 
the  curved  path  taken  by  the 
missiles  which  sweep  aroimd 
corners  or  twist  in  and  out  as  a 
living  bird  might  do,  the  gentle 
descent  to  the  fioor  of  large 
pictures  or  mirrors  whose  cords 
and  supporting  hooks  remain 
intact,  the  fiight  of  showers  of 
stones  which  seem  to  come  from 
space  and  are  only  perceptible 
when  quite  near,  the  sudden  and 
harmless  arrest  of  swiftly  moving 
objects  .  .  .  the  spontaneous 
bursting  open  of  securely  fastened 
doors  in  full  view  of  watchful 
observers,  the  escape  from  closed 
receptacles  of  articles  stored 
therein  without  any  discernible 
means  of  exit,  the  sudden  out¬ 
break  of  a  conflagration  in  places 
where  no  spark  or  source  of  fire 
existed — these  features  recur  all 
over  the  world.  ...  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  simple  people,  who  plainly 
know  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
other  similar  phenomena,  should 
describe  over  and  over  again 
just  the  same  peculiar  happenings 
which  are  attested  elsewhere  by 
eye-witnesses  of  the  highe^ 
credit”  (pp.  200-1).  He  is 
inclined  to  rely  more  on  well- 
authenticated  cases  from  past 
centuries  than  on  modem  news- 
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paper  accoiints,  since  nowadays 
almost  everybody  knows  before¬ 
hand  what  poltergeists  may  be 
expected  to  do.  “  The  narratives 
published  200  years  ago  by  in¬ 
telligent  people  who  evidently 
considered  that  their  own  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  was  without 
a  parallel  in  history  seem  often  to 
be  evidentially  more  valuable 
than  accoimts  of  modern  date  ” 
(p.  193). 

Not  that  he  neglects  recent 
cases  ;  among  others,  he  mentions 
many  Irish  ones,  including  the 
two  weU-authenticated  cases  in 
Enniscorthy  (1910)  and  Derry- 
gonelly  (Oo.  Fermanagh,  1911), 
which  were  investigated  by  Sir 
W.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  and  three 
well-known  ones  in  Co.  Tyrone, 
Claudy  (1866),  Mountfield  (1865), 
and  Cookstown  (1874). 

He  declares  :  “  I  am  a  firm 

believer  in  the  reality  of  polter¬ 
geists  and  in  the  impossibility  of 
finding  any  natural  explanation 
of  their  recorded  activities  ” 
(p.  152).  In  an  early  article,  not 
reproduced  here,  he  had,  in  fact, 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of 
these  activities  being  due  to 
abnormal  psychic  powers  of  the 
young  person  (usually  a  child 
from  10-16  years  and  more  often 
than  not  a  girl)  who  seems  to  be 
almost  always  the  focus  of  the 
disturbances.  This  is  the  explan¬ 
ation  favoured  by  Lang  and 
others,  but  Father  Thurston 
became  dissatisfied  with  it.  “  It 
would  be  a  very  violent  sup¬ 
position  to  maintain  that  any 
human  being  is  so  psychically 
endowed  that  by  taking  thought 
he  can  make  material  objects 
external  to  himself  fiy  about  in 
eccentric  paths  ”  (p.  202).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  imenthusiastic 
about  the  traditional  solution,  that 
of  assigning  all  such  phenomena 


to  diabolic  interference,  “  if  only 
because  we  credit  the  enemy  of 
mankind  with  a  higher  level  of 
intelligence  than  that  which  seems 
to  prompt  these  outbreaks  ”  (p. 
203).  They  seem  to  be  mischievow 
or  completely  senseless,  as  a  rule, 
rather  than  malignant.  “  I  cannot 
at  the  moment  recall  a  single 
instance,  barring  perhaps  the 
famous  Amherst  mystery,  in 
which  the  human  subject  has 
sustained  any  serious  and  per¬ 
manent  injury  ”  (p.  27).  (A  recent 
much-publicised  case  in  Co.  Derry 
would,  if  authentic,  bear  out  this 
reflection  rather  well).  William 
of  Auvergne  wrote  a  long  time  ago 
of  them  :  homines  hujuemodi 
jactibus  vel  rariasime  vel  nunquam 
laeduntur.  Father  Thirrston  also 
points  out  that  the  rites  of  the 
Church  seem  of  little  avail  in 
banishing  this  type  of  disturbance 
(chap.  6). 

Tto  elimination  leads,  however, 
to  an  obvious  difficulty,  since  if 
these  phenomena  are  “  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  world  of  spiritual 
agencies,  not  cognoscible  directly 
by  our  sense-perceptions  ”  (p. 

202),  and  if  these  agencies  are 
neither  diabolic  nor  angelic,  one 
is  forced  to  postulate  a  third  type 
of  spirit  which  is  “  nondescript  ” 
(p.  168),  a  childish  or  irrational 
sort  of  being  (as  Father  Thurston 
once  suggested  elsewhere,  I 
remember).  The  philosophical 
and  theological  difficulties  raised 
by  this  suggestion  are,  however, 
very  considerable. 

Ebnan  McMullin 

Nothing  Is  Quite  Enough. 

Gary  Mac  Eoin.  London : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1954. 

Price  12/6. 

Gaby  Mac  Eoin  entered  the 
Bedemptorist  congregation  at  the 
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age  of  eighteen  and  for  seven  years 
he  went  through  a  course  of 
training  that  makes  no  undue 
concessions  to  the  Adam  that  is 
in  us  all  and  turns  out  a  man 
with  no  soft  fibres  in  his  make-up. 
His  book  is  a  very  complete 
record  of  his  spiritual  and  mental 
development  during  these  years 
of  preparation  and  as  we  read 
it  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
sense  of  dedication  which  made 
light  of  all  the  austerities  that 
the  rule  of  St.  Alphonsus  imposes. 
More  than  most  people  of  his 
age,  he  seems  to  have  appreciated 
the  significance  of  each  individual 
type  of  exercise  and  the  effect 
it  was  designed  to  have  in  forming 
his  character.  1  should  imagine 
that  few  students  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  go  through  their  course 
with  such  a  clearcut  awareness 
of  what  they  are  about. 

But  one  day,  a  short  time 
before  his  or^nation  was  to 
take  place,  he  was  told  without 
preamble  that  he  was  not  to  be 
ordained.  No  reason  was  given. 
The  last  chapters  of  his  book 
reflect  his  reactions  to  this  supreme 
catastrophe  and  they  are  in 
violent  contrast  with  the  cloistered 
serenity  of  the  earlier  ones.  Here 
we  find  bewilderment,  bitterness 
at  the  seeming  injustice  of  it  all 
and  a  feeling  of  being  a  completely 
displaced  person,  not  wanted  in 
the  order  and  useless  outside  of 
it.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
bitterness  is  not  too  emphasised  or 
too  sustained.  As  well  as  being 
a  tribute  to  the  author  this  is 
a  good  thing,  artistically.  Too 
much  of  it  would  have  spoiled 
the  dignity  of  the  book. 

The  book  ends  on  the  right  note, 
that  of  acceptance.  He  finds 
that  everything  has  not  ended 
in  a  cul  de  sac.  He  sets  about 
adjusting  himself  tn  this  strange 


new  world  into  which  he  has 
been  plunged  and  finds  that 
there  is  a  place  for  him  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  this  process  he 
found  that  the  years  behind  were 
not  completely  wasted  ones. 

Many  another  man  has  had  to 
face  the  same  crisis  in  his  life  and 
from  that  point  of  view  Gary  Mac 
Eoin’s  book  has  nothing  very 
out  of  the  way  to  offer  us.  He 
has  wisely  refrained  from  drama¬ 
tising  himself.  But  he  holds  oiu* 
interest  through  these  years  of 
study  and  formation  with  the 
slender  material  that  such  an 
unexciting  routine  affords  because 
he  writes  with  sincerity  and 
perception.  It  is  a  fine  book  in 
which  spiritual  and  human  values 
are  nicely  proportioned. 

C.  S.  Finnegan 


Bread  in  the  Wilderness.  Thomas 
Merton.  Dublin :  Clonmore 
and  Reynolds.  1954.  Price  16/-. 

“  Ooh !  A  book  about  the 
Psalms  by  a  contemplative  who 
is  also  a  poet.  This  will  be  good.” 

Well,  it  is  and  it  isn’t.  When 
one  has  struggled  through  the 
first  forty  pages,  one  wonders 
how  a  poet  could  have  written 
such  a  dull  book  about  a  collection 
of  poems.  All  that  first  section, 
”  Psalms  and  Contemplation,”  has 
the  appearance  of  a  prescribed 
essay  for  which  the  teacher  gave 
the  pupil  a  number  of  references 
to  the  writings  of  Cassian,  St. 
Gregory  and  Pius  XII.  The 
choice  of  words  is  of  text-book 
vintage,  very  old  and  very  fiat. 

There  ought  to  have  b^n  an 
editor  and  the  book  ought  to 
have  begun  at  page  46.  Up  to 
this  point  there  has  been 
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Wilderneas  indeed,  and  here,  with 
a  very  fine  chapter  on  Poetry, 
S3mabolism  and  Typology, 
begynneth  the  Bread.  Bread 
with  real  food-value,  for  Father 
Merton  shows  that  the  Psalter 
is  only  fully  apprehended  in  a 
poetic  experience  similar  to  the 
experience  of  the  inspired  writer  ; 
bread  thickly  buttered  with 
writing  as  fine  as  this  ;  “  The 

God  of  the  Psalms  is  not  an 
absolute  immanent  Being  spinning 
forth  from  some  deep  metaphysical 
womb  an  endless  pageantry  of 
phenomena  ”  ;  bread  that  is 
jammed  with  delicious  digressions 
on  devotional  verse  (which  he 
abhors — and  so  say  all  of  us)  and 
on  the  use  of  cosmic  symbolism 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are 
too  many  neutral  pages  in  the 
book  about  the  Psalter  and  not 
nearly  enough  closely-engaged 
pages  about  the  Psalms.  A  ten- 
line  paragraph  on  Psalm  136  is 
simply  not  enough  in  a  book  on 
the  Psalms  published  in  this  age 
of  displaced  persons.  But  when 
Father  Merton  does  treat  a  par¬ 
ticular  Psalm  at  length  and  with 
imagination,  as  he  does  in  ten 
wonderful  pages  with  In  Exitu 
Israel,  he  spins  a  web  of  words 
delicate  and  lovely  and  yet  strong 
enough  to  capture  all  of  us  whose 
eyes  flit  off  the  verses  of  the 
breviary  Psalms  like  fiies.  Another 
chapter  called  “  Dark  Lighting  ” 
on  Psalms  21  and  87  is  full  of 
the  mystic’s  medium,  paradox, 
and  makes  powerful  and  profitable 
reading. 

The  book  is  spotted  all  over 
with  inverted  commas,  so  I  cannot 
imderstand  why  the  author  did 
not  acknowledge  even  in  so  im- 
generous  a  fashion  that  lovely 
last  line  of  a  Hopkin’s  sonnet 


which  he  used  to  conclude  a 
paragraph  of  his  own. 

All  in  all,  what  is  really 
memorable  about  the  book  is 
not  the  writing  but  the  accom¬ 
panying  half  dozen  photographs 
of  the  Crucifix  Le  Devot  Christ  at 
Perpignan  in  Southern  France. 
A  preface  attempts  to  integrate 
them  into  the  book,  but  fails. 
They  do  not  illustrate  the  book, 
they  dominate  it  and  if  anybody 
asks  me  :  “  Have  you  read 

Bread  in  the  Wilderness  ?  ”  I 
shall  think  to  myself :  “  Isn’t 

that  the  book  with  those  rending 
photographs  of  the  Crucifix  at 
Perpignan  ?  ”  before  I  answer  : 
“  Yes,  I  have.” 

Jerome  Kiely 


The  New  Eucharistic  Legislation. 
John  C.  Ford,  S.  J.  New  York  : 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 

English  Edition  of  the  same, 
with  Foreword  by  Canon 
Edward  J.  Mahoney,  D.D. 
London: Bums  Oates.  (Pp.  130). 

“  Roma  locuta,  causa  finita  est  ”  ; 
this  dictum  applies  to  the  field 
of  discipline  no  less  than  to 
matters  of  doctrine.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  text  of  the 
law  solves  all  our  difficulties.  Even 
though  the  wording  of  laws  and 
of  instractions  is  chosen  with 
meticulous  care  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  select  words  and 
phrases  which  are  susceptible  of 
one  meaning  and  one  meaning 
only.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
expert  canonist  comes  to  oiu* 
assistance  ;  he  weighs  the  words, 
examines  the  context,  collates 
the  new  with  old,  argues  fi?om 
parallel  laws,  and  eventually  gives 
for  the  benefit  of  the  less  expert 
his  opinipn  of  the  meaning  of 
the  law  in  question.  The  value- 
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of  hia  opinion,  it  is  true,  depends 
on  the  value  of  his  arguments,  hut 
when  the  main  hody  of  canonists 
agree  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
law  it  would  he  rash  for  a  non¬ 
expert  to  uphold  an  opposing  view. 

The  hook  under  review  is  the 
work  of  an  expert  canonist. 
Father  Ford  subjects  the  new 
Eucharistic  Legi^tion  to  a 
searching  analysis  and  sets  forth 
his  conclusions  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  manner.  He  has 
studied  carefully  the  work  of  other 
canonists,  and  on  many  points  his 
reasoned  arguments  help  to  con¬ 
firm  what  may  be  regarded — 
nearly  two  years  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Chi^us  Dominiia — as  the 
generally  accepted  interpretation. 
Among  these  more  or  less  agreed 
conclusions  we  may  mention  the 
necessity  of  “  grave  incommodum  " 
to  qualify  for  the  relaxation 
granted  to  “  infirmi  ”  and  to  the 
laity  in  “  special  circumstances  ”  ; 
but  the  priest  in  “  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  ”  may  avail  himself 
of  the  relaxation  even  if  the  full 
fast  would  entail  no  special  hard¬ 
ship.  Incidentally,  Father  Ford 
justifies  by  argument  his  con¬ 
tention  that  a  moderately  grave 
convenience  is  all  that  is 
required. 

With  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “  confesearitie  "  the 
author  upholds  the  more  restricted 
view  that  a  “  confessarius  ”  is  one 
who  is  empowered  here  and  note  to 
grant  absolution  validly  to  the 
person  who  requests  the  con¬ 
fessor’s  approval.  Everything 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  that 
interpretation,  but  the  wider  view 
is  not  devoid  of  probability,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  official 
guidance,  it  would  be  lawful  to 
follow  it. 

Father  Ford’s  book  may  be 
warmly  recommended  to  priests. 


who  will  find  it  extremely  useful 
when  called  upon  to  give  the 
“  consilium  ”  which  the  legislation 
demands.  The  value  of  the  book 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  gives  the  full  Latin 
text  of  Christus  Dominus  and 
of  the  instruction  of  the  Holy 
Office,  accompanied  by  a  page  for 
page  English  translation. 

Patrick  Lennon 


The  New  Soviet  Empire.  David  J. 

Dallin.  London :  Hollis  and 

Carter.  1961.  Pp.  214.  Price 

18/-. 

Mr.  Daiajn  is  a  leading  authority 
on  Russia  and  Communism.  His 
career  as  a  Menshevik  politician, 
a  refugee  and  now  an  American 
professor,  has  qualified  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  Russia 
today.  His  almost  prophetic 
treatment  of  Russian  questions 
in  his  former  books  adds  weight 
to  what  he  has  to  say  in  the 
present  volume.  In  The  New 
Soviet  Empire  he  examines  the 
empire  that  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  World  War  II.  He  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Russian  Empire,  and  writes  the 
present  volume  as  a  result  of 
personal  interviews  and  direct 
knowledge  of  the  present  ruling 
class  in  Russia.  It  is  replete  with 
facts  and  figures  that  are  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere  and  his  judgment 
is  sure  and  balanced. 

Russia  cannot  be  conquered  or 
even  occupied  by  an  enemy.  It  is 
too  vast.  But  Russia  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  the  effort  demanded  of  her  by 
her  rulers  (p.  211).  The  author  is 
hopeful  for  the  future  ;  “There 
can  be  hut  one  sound  approach  to 
what  is  called  the  Russian  quest¬ 
ion  ...  to  recognise  it  for  what  it 
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is,  the  thunder  of  a  storm  that 
has  long  ago  rumbled  its  way  into 
oblivion,  a  belated  heritage  of  a 
revolution  which  has  lost  all 
semblance  of  greatness  and  almost 
all  its  popularity,  a  convulsive 
effort  of  a  Government  to  con¬ 
tinue  an  offensive  in  world  and 
home  affairs  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  needs  and  moods  of  a 
long-suffering  nation,  whose  major 
longing  is  for  long  and  deep  rest 
and  recuperation”  (p.  213).  Mr. 
Dallin  then  sees  hope  for  the  future, 
as  did  Father  George,  in  the 
Russian  people  ;  “With  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  as  ally  the  coming 
showdown  against  the  i  \ost  cruel 
and  insufferable  tyranny  known 
to  the  memory  of  man  is  certain 
to  end  in  an  historic  victory  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  a  cause  whose  worth  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  three  decades 
of  Soviet  despotism”  (p.  214). 
Many  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Dallin’s  optimism.  An  interesting 
book,  but  one  in  which  religion 
gets  very  little  mention  and  is 
hardly  considered  a  factor  in  the 
struggle — surely  an  obvious  defect. 

Sean  Mullin 


Go,  Lovely  Rose.  Margaret 
Trouncer.  London  :  Hutchin¬ 
son.  Price  7/6d. 

Lady  novelists  have  a  weakness 
for  the  thoughtful  yoimg  noble 
who  spends  two-thirds  of  the 
story  trying  to  satisfy  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  his  heart  with  humaiS 
affection  and  who,  when  all  his 


fondest  dreams  are  rudely  shat¬ 
tered,  finds  real  and  lasting  hap¬ 
piness,  in  the  closing  pages,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  monastery.  Read¬ 
ers  of  Ethel  Mannin’s  Laie  Have  I 
Loved  Thee  will  be  familiar  with 
the  theme,  but  if  they  liked  it, 
they  will  be  prepared  to  go  the 
distance  again. 

This  novel  has  all  the  majestic 
sweep  that  one  associates  with  the 
great  lovers  of  history.  Richard 
De  Hautefontaine  goes  to  the 
desert  to  forget  his  first  affair  of 
the  heart,  and  to  Saint  Petersburg 
to  meet  the  Russian  princess 
Anastasia  with  whom  he  is  pre¬ 
occupied  for  most  of  the  story. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  civilised — 
conveniently,  the  setting  is  the 
last  century — with  Botticelli  an¬ 
gels  and  snatches  from  Vita 
Nuova  keeping  out  the  harsher 
realities  like  poverty  and  pain. 

Unashamedly  a  love-story,  it 
looks  set  for  the  conventional 
happy  ending  until  the  Princess 
meets  her  death  in  the  great 
fire  of  the  Bazaar  de  la  Charity  in 
Paris.  Then  Richard  betakes 
himself  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Great  Chartreuse,  a  place  he  had 
visited  earlier  and  to  which  he 
always  had  some  idea  to  return. 

The  author  has  great  descrip¬ 
tive  ability  and  expertly  evokes 
the  raptures  of  first  love  but 
neither  the  sprinkling  of  quotat¬ 
ions  from  people  like  Claudel  and 
Manley  Hopkins,  nor  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  “philosophical  novel”  on 
the  dust  cover  raises  the  work  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  readable 
novels. 

Tbomas  Halton 


SHORTER 

Les  Saints  ne  sont  pas  tristes 
(Bonne  Presse,  525  frs.)  is  a 
translation  of  the  well-known 
83nnpo8ium  of  F.  J.  Sheed,  Saints 
are  not  Sad — ^a  collection  of  the 
best  pen  portraits  of  Saints  written 
between  the  wars.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Saints  suffer  more 
from  the  biographer’s  pen  than 
from  the  executioner’s  sword. 
The  editor  bore  this  in  mind  in 
making  his  selection  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  his 
symposium  will  be  less  effective 
in  French  than  it  has  been  in 
English. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  medal,  Father  Delany  gives 
us  in  his  exposition  of  its  symbol¬ 
ism,  Ttie  Miraculous  Medal  (H. 
P.  Delany,  C.M.  Dublin  :  Clon- 
more  and  Reynolds.  Pp.  103. 
Price  4/-),  a  miniature  tract  on 
Mariology.  A  number  of  prayers 
and  devotions  together  with  the 
Encyclical  Fidgens  Corona,  with 
which  Pope  Pius  XII  proclaimed 
the  Marian  Year,  assure  this  book 
of  a  warm  welcome. 

Though  modest  in  size.  Father 
Forrest’s  book.  Heart  Afire : 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  (Clon- 
more  and  Reynolds.  Pp.  95. 
Price  4/6),  contains  a  thorough 
exposition  of  devotion  to  the 
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Sacred  Heart  and  his  practical 
treatment  of  the  consecration 
of  families  will  appeal  especially 
to  priests. 

The  twenty-four  contributors  to 
His  Heart  in  our  Work  (Edited  by 
Francis  L.  Filas,  S.  J.  Milwaukee  : 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  192. 
Price  3.75  dollars)  include  such 
well-known  names  as  Father 
Gerald  Ellard  and  Father 
Bouscaren.  The  forty-three  essays 
deal  with  every  aspect  of  the 
priest’s  life  and  make  excellent 
spiritual  reading. 

Malachy  Gerard  Carroll  has 
contributed  a  brightly  written 
and  balanced  account  of  the 
celebrated  Capuchin  stigmatist, 
Padre  Pio.  (80  pages,  Mercier 
Press,  3/6.) 

Pie  XII  et  le  monde  actuel  by 
Maurice  Fraigneux  (La  Pens4e 
Catholique,  Brussels.  Pp.  181. 
Price  54  frs.  (Belgian)  )  is  an 
interesting  survey  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Father.  A 
50-page  biographical  sketch  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  chapters 
on  the  Pontiff’s  contribution  in 
the  field  of  Family  and  Education, 
International  O^er,  the  Social 
Problem,  the  State,  Culture  and 
Progress. 
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